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PREPARE YOURSELF. . . 


. for future assignments and 
promotion tests. Have a per- 
sonal copy of this valuable, 
476-page Marine ref- 
erence book 


handy. 










Available at your local Marine Exchange 
or order from The Leatherneck or 
P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. ©. 
(Use coupon on page 79) 








i Valiente!” cried 


the Spanish admiral 


He cheered as his launch fished this man and seven 
more waterlogged American sailors out of Santiago 
Harbor, Cuba, on the morning of June 4, 1898. 
This was straining Spanish chivalry to the break- 
ing point, for Richmond 
Hobson (right) and his 
little suicide crew had 
spent the previous night 
taking a ship into the 
harbor entrance under a 
hail of cannonade and 
deliberately sinking her 
to bottle up the Spanish fleet. 

Hobson, who planned and supervised every de- 
tail of the operation, from placing the scuttling 
charges to dropping anchor under fire, was ac- 
tually an engineer, not a line officer. 

In Santiago Harbor. he led his first and only 
action against the enemy. But his cool-headed 
daring made him as much a hero of the day as 
Admiral Dewey. And proved again that America’s 
most valuable product is Americans. 

These Americans—proudly confident of their 
nation’s future—are the people who stand behind 
United States Series E Savings Bonds. They are 
the people who, by their spirit and abilities, make 
these Bonds one of the world’s finest investments, 

That’s why there’s no better way to protect your 
future than by investing in America’s future! Buy 
Bonds regularly! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; after 
that your saving is done for you. And the Bonds you 
receive will pay you interest at the rate of 3°% per 
year, compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up today! Or, 
if you're self-employed, invest in Bonds regularly 
where you bank. They’re as safe as America! 


invest in U.S. Savings Bonds! 


The U.S. Government does no 
u 


with the 


For your own security—and your country’s, too— 


ation in cooperation 
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NEXT ISSUE 


POGO PILOT. . . ‘‘Skeets’’ Cole- 
man, Marine reservist, is the only 
man to fly the XFY-1 experimental, 


vertical take-off plane. 


PENDLETON SHOOT... Marines 
sweep the major honors in CamPen's 
.30 Caliber Rifle Matches. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The 100-ton bronze monument which Master 
Sergeant H. B. Wells, Leatherneck Staff Photog- 
rapher, shot in color for our cover the day the 
memorial was dedicated, has become one of 


the most visited shrines in the Nation's Capital. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent 














There’s one that’s 
“JUST YOUR TYPE” 


Now OLD GOLD 


offers you 3 treats 


to choose from 


1, NEW ‘FILTER KINGS”’* 
The First Filter Cig- 
arette With A Famous 
Name gives you true 
tobacco taste—easy 
drawing filter. 


Posed for Old Gold Cigarettes 
by Betty Linden, well-known 


model and TV Starlet 


— 
eee 


& 


Ol Gold : 


AKKYTTES 


_— 


Old Gotd 





2. KING SIZE 


Always Smooth— 
Never Bitter — Help 
yourself to the finest 
taste ever put into a 
king size cigarette. 


3. REGULAR SIZE 
Rich in Bright, Gold- 


en Tobacco—Today’s 
Old Gold treats your 
taste just right all 
day long. *Trade-mark 











Edited by MSgt. Harry Pugh 








BLIZZARD 


There’s a blizzard at Head- 
quarters, and we're responsible 
More than 6000 snowy white en- 
velopes have drifted high in the 
Decorations and Medals Branch 
as a result of our November 
Ribbon Cover and article on 
decorations and medals 
appeared on page 2 of that issue. 

The Branch is very happy 
about this deluge, but hastens to 
add in the same short breath that 
individuals who have responded 
will need a bit of patience. Ac- 
knowledgment cards are not sent 
to active duty personnel, but their 
letters have not been pigeonholed, 
lost, deep-sixed or routed to the 
Army. All letters, however, from 
former Marines are acknowledged 
by cards which inform them that 
individual and permanent records 
are not filed at Headquarters and 
must, therefore, be requisitioned. 
An unavoidable delay results, but 
despite this obstacle a steady flow 
of letters, bulging with medals, 
facsimiles of i 


which 


citations, etc., is 
leaving Headquarters each day. 

Mrs. Jane Blakeney, Head of 
the Decorations and Medals 
Branch, says, “Keep the letters 
coming; we want Marines to have 
in their possession the medals to 
which entitled. And, 
make your requests early, so that 
you'll have your decorations in 
time for this year’s Birthday Ball 
when chests are supposed to be 
resplendent.” 


they are 








“HAPPY HOUR" 


Dear Sir: 


4 


In August, 1950, the Sixth Marines 
(later redesignated the 


Seventh Ma- 


rines) were enroute from Greece to 
Japan and Korea. Aboard the USS 
Bexar (APA 237) we had a very en- 
joyable “Happy Hour” one day and 
I'd like any pictures taken of it, either 
still or motion. I would appreciate 
hearing from anyone having any in- 
formation on this, and also, any of my 
old buddies who may happen to read 
this. 
Set. John (Jack) Travis, USMC (Ret.) 
P. O. Box 3828 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 


@ Sorry we don’t have the pictures, 
Sergeant Travis, but we are publishing 
your letter in the hopes that some of 
our readers may be able to help you. 
—Ed. 


TAD ORDERS 


Dear Sir: 


I need some information on TAD 
and I am sure you are the person who 
can give me the right answers. 

Here is the question: Let’s say a 
Staff NCO gets TAD orders to go to 
school for a period of about 20 weeks. 
The orders read “for duty under in- 
struction.” Now, does the man’s com- 
manding officer have the authority to 
grant the man a delay (to count as 
leave) in reporting for this TAD? The 
Marine Corps Manual says that he 
can grant delay only on a permanent 
change of station. Everyone in this 
command has a different idea on it. 
Others say that the CO cannot grant 
a delay on TAD (Temporary Addi- 
tional Duty) orders and that if he does, 
he is modifying the Commandant’s 
orders. 

Any information which you may be 
able to furnish will be appreciated. 

TSgt. Robert W. Engel 
Hq., 1st Combat Ser. Grp. 
Service Command, FMF, MCB 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Commanding Officers are not au- 
thorized to grant delays enroute to per- 
sonnel on TAD (Temporary Addition- 
al Duty) orders without prior approval 
from the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. For detailed information, we 
suggest that you read CMC Ltr DFC- 
1302-jas-1 of 20 March 1952.—Ed. 


RIBBONS 
Dear Sir: 

There was a dispute in our company 
about wearing the “E” in the Navy 
Occupation Service Ribbon. We would 
like to know if it is authorized or not. 

Pfc John W. Chamberlain 
“C” Co., IstBn. Third Marines 
Third Marine Division, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Appropriate marked “Eu- 


rope” and “Asia” are authorized to be 


clasps 


attached to the suspension ribbon of 
the Navy Occupation Service Medal to 
Asia 
respectively. No distinctive device 1s 


denote service in Europe and 
authorized for wear on the service rib- 


bon.—Ed. 


MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 


Dear Sir: 
Can you give me information on the 
activities of the Marine Corps League? 
A. Hernandez 
2914 Buena Vista, 
San Antonio, Texas 


@ For complete information, we sug- 
write to: National Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps League, Old 
State Capitol Building, Baton Rouge, 
La.—Ed. 


gest you 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTER 


Dear Sir: 

Selling the Marine Corps is my busi- 
Being at an armed forces Re- 
cruiting booth with recruiters of both 
the Army and Air Force, I can give 
you an unbiased opinion of the Leath- 


ness. 


erneck. We all think it is terrific. As 
a matter of fact, we can’t wait until 
the end of the month rolls around so 
we can get a “healthy” chuckle from 
Leatherneck Laffs. Our booth is 
crammed to the rafters with recruit- 
ing literature but I speak truthfully 
when I say that the Leatherneck is the 





most widely read publication in the 
booth, both by recruiters and ap- 
plicants, for all branches. 

I think, and my opinion is shared 
by all the recruiters here, that the 
Leatherneck is an extremely well writ- 
ten magazine and contains very in- 
teresting articles. And, I may add, it 
seems to improve all the time. It repre- 
sents the Marine Corps so well, it has 
become one of my best sales tools. 
Keep up the good work! 

Sgt. John A. Eskam, USMC 
NCOinC, RSS, Fox Square 
Brooklyn, New York 


@ Thanks, Sergeant Eskam. We're 
happy to be of service.—Ed. 


COMPILING A BOOK 
Dear Sir: 

I am a World War II and Korea 
veteran. At the present time, I am in 
the process of compiling a book made 
up of stories, jokes and photographs 


submitted by any member of the 
Armed Forces 

I would like for you to mention this 
in your monthly edition and in this 
way the Marines will also have a hand 
in making this book a reality. It goes 
to press in 1955. 

Any material submitted and _ used 
will carry the name and outfit of the 
contributor. All material should be ad- 
dressed to me at the below address. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
cooperation. 

C. M. Senterfit 
Ex-Staff Sergeant, USMCR 
5414 Sharon Terrace 
Jacksonville, Florida 


@ Good luck Mr. Senterfit. We hope 
your venture is successful.—Ed. 


MILITARY PUNISHMENT 
Dear Sir: 

This letter is in reply to your Octo- 
ber, 1954, issue of the beatherneck 
Magazine in which you request com- 
ments on material to be includéd in 
its publication. The story of your fine 
magazine contains a wide variety of 
articles with one notable exception. The 
exception, which I wish to bring to your 
attention is that of military punish- 
ment awarded to stragglers and desert- 
ers, 

Needless to say, this distasteful sub- 
ject is abundant throughout the Armed 
Forces today and affects the daily lives 
of many service personnel and their 
dependents. It is felt that a realistic 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7) 


Taking a break ? For extra enjoyment 
chew swell-tasting WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


Yes, that littlestickof Wrigley’s freshens your taste, moistens 
Spearmint is a “‘break-time”’ fa- mouth and throat—even gives 
vorite among servicemen every- youa bit of a lift! Enjoy some 
where. Its lively flavor really Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum to- 
satisfies your yen for ‘‘something day. Pick up a pack next trip 
good,”’ and the pleasant chewing to the PX. 


Keep a 
Package 
in Your 
Pocket 








Established in 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 





TAILOR AND HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 





Specializing in Evening Clothes Servicing Marines both Overseas 


Civilian and USMC Uniforms and at Stateside Posts 
Uniforms made to measure. Delivery 
time ranges from three to thirty days 
Engraved Cards Approved Swords For 
Available With Plate 


Campaign hats for sale. 


Immediate Delivery 


Campaign ribbons sewn by hand. 
We are taking orders for tan gabardine blouses, trousers, covers 
and garrison caps for delivery in the Spring. 











ee EN, I wanta talk to you about 


fire power and weapons today. 


r 


By the end of the Korean Campaign we 


had takusan fire backin’ up the front 
lines. We had lotsa air artillery, mor- 
They was all zeroed in 
We could drop that stuff back and forth 


Red country like 


tars and tanks 


playin’ a piano 
any other war any of us 
about—or1 


knows probably ever will 


know about, the heavy fire support 


wasn't gh; it wasn’t the only an 
swer. Some poor guys thought it was 
Sometimes raids or patrols caught the 
enemy out in the open, but instead of 
working him over with the aimed fir 
of their MGs, BARs and rifles, they 
called for support fires—and the Reds 
often got away. 
“Other times, our outposts or de 


fense lines was attacked, there was 
lots of incomin’ so the 
in the 


barrages 


troops jumped 
bunkers and called for defense 
Nobody was out aiming and 
assault 


squeezing a the Commie 


t 
Result: enough of them would 


troops. 
get in on top of our bunkers to blow 
‘em up, seal ’em up or mop ’em up 

“Now the is that 
the front line infantry troops cannot 


moral of this tale 


expect their heavy supporting arms to 
do all the A Marine rifle com- 
pany carries around a whale of a lot 


work. 


of fire power, but that fire power means 
nothing if it ain’t applied against the 
enemy. The only way infantry fire 
power can be applied is for every man- 
jack in the line to stick his head up, 
sight in on a target and squeeze a few 
off. There just ain’t any other way to 
do it. And believe me lads, no 280- 
mm. or kilotonners is going to change 
this simple requirement down at the 
close range fightin’ infantry level. Fire 
power in the infantry doesn’t mean a 
lot of varied and fancy weapons in the 
T/D, fire power means weapons being 


fired effectively. 


6 


“Now, let’s take the 


for example. 


machine gun 
There was many times in 
Korea—and also in WWII, when we 
didn’t employ ‘em properly. Many out- 
fits for one reason or another didn’t 
Early in the 
war they usually wasn’t fired at ranges 
over 300-400 yards. Later during the 


employ MGs in sections. 


trench war the technique of effective 


machine gun fire began to show up 
eventually even saw long 


with 


again. We 


range, indirect harassing fire 
heavy guns firing in battery. 
“Speakin’ of the heavy machine gun; 
there are still lots of varied opinions 
about the merits of the heavy, but any 
real machine gun man knows it’s still 
infantry 


the number one weapon— 


when it’s properly employed. 

“Some outfits preferred the light gun 
because it was easier to lug around 
them hills. Weapon and ammo weight 


is important when we gotta move fast 


or when we're in real rugged country. 
But let’s be careful that we don’t de- 
cide to sacrifice effective fire power for 
Most outfits 
that used their heavies a few times 
found 


less weight or laziness. 
their effectiveness so superior 
that they carried them along in spite 
of difficult terrain. 

“Don’t be influenced by rumors, sto- 
ries or reputations weapons get in one 
Don’t form a 
like or dislike for a weapon based upon 


or two special actions. 


one particular operation. We lost the 
because it failed at Chosin in 
50. But the carbine was a very popu- 


carbine 


lar weapon for night patrols and raids 
in no-man’s-land in 1953. 

“Actually all of our infantry weap- 
ons today are pretty fine for the job 
But they are 


no good if they aren’t employed prop- 


they was meant to do. 


erly and cared for. This calls for con- 
stant training in how and when to uss 
all of these weapons. We should have 
field firing problems which _ illustrate 
the great fire power of a squad, a pla- 
toon and a company when they really 
cut loose. We 
of machine guns firing at long, as well 


We should 


sighting weapons positions and the ap- 


should learn the value 


as. short, ranges. stress 
plication of coordinated fire to cover 
the ground and the targets in attack 
We've gotta also keep 
stressing that observation, fields of fire 


and in defense. 


and even maneuvers of weapons is not 


enough. No matter how many fox- 


holes we dig, no matter how fine our 
machine gun positions are, no matter 
how much ammo we can carry around 
—none of it does any good unless the 
fightin’ troops on the line are heads up 
lookin’ for targets and pullin’ triggers. 
Nobody but the infantry can do that 
job.” END 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 


article on this subject, complete with 
supporting photographs, might to some 
extent create a more serious attitude 
on the part of Marine Corps personnel 
in connection with the offenses. 

Any article which would cause the 
military readers to seriously regard the 
pitfalls of AWOL and desertion would, 
in itself, be highly successful. 

TSgt. Clifton P. Yates 
Marine Corps Rec. Station 
Post Office Building 
Utica, N. Y. 


@ Your suggestion is worthy of con- 
Y ates.—Ed. 


sideration, Sergeant 


GOOD QUESTION 


Dear Sir: 

In order that Karl Schuon may not 
be disappointed regarding the relation 
between a mistake in the Art Depart- 
ment and the load in the “Sound Off” 
columns, I would like to ask the fol- 
lowing question: What kind of a Ma- 


rine holds his rifle in the manner de- 


picted on page 52 of the September, 
1954, issue of Leatherneck? One stand- 
ing on his head perhaps; It seems to me 
that his thumb should—or would—be 
on top of the receiver. 

Lieut. B. H. White (MC) USNR 
“A” Co., lstMedBn., 
First Marine Division, FMF 

FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Artistic license, Lieutenant!—Ed. 


ALLOTMENT DISPUTE 


Dear Sir: 

This letter is in quest of 
tion which I hope you will be able to 
furnish me to end a long dispute re- 
garding allotments. 

I say that if a wife leaves her hus- 
band, she is still entitled to her allot- 
ment if they are not divorced. My girl 
friend said that the husband can stop 
the allotment if they are 
divorced. 

We would be 
you supply us 
answer which can end this dispute once 
and for all. 


informa- 


separated or 


so grateful to you if 


can with the right 


Name withheld by 
Quantico, Virginia 


request 


@ The Legal Section, HQMC, has this 


to say: “An enlisted man may request 


stoppage of dependent (‘““Q” allotment ) 
to his wife and such request may be 
granted if it is shown that the wife 1s 
guilty of infidelity or desertion. Of 
course, the allotment must be stopped 
when a divorce is granted and may be 
subject to stoppage or decreased in the 
case of a legal separation.’ —Ed. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Dear Sir: 

In April of 1956, I will have 19 years 
and three months of continuous active 
service in the Marine Corps. 
on January 5, 1937, and extended 
enlistment in 1941 
received $200. I was a prisoner of war 
until 1945. On April 17, 1945, I re 
enlisted for four received 
$200. In 1950 I and 
received $360. 

This makes a total of allowances and 
reenlistment $660. My 
question is this: Can I reenlist in 1956 
for six years and receive another $360? 

I don’t believe that I have 
reenlistment 


I enlisted 
my 
and 


for two years 


years and 


reenlisted again 


bonuses of 


actually 
received allowances’ or 

bonuses for four different enlistments 
TSgt ‘Charles D. Norris 
Marine Air Reserve Training 
Detachment, MARTC 

Denver, Colorado 

TURN PAGE 


CAVALCADE OF SPORTS interviews Harvey Kuenn 


“.eeAND HOW DO YOU 


SHAVE, HARVEY 2” | 


WITH A GILLETTE, 
OF COURSE... THATS 


THE RAZOR FOR FAST, 


COMFORTABLE SHAVES 


THAT REFRESH A GUY 


VOTED AMERICAN LEAGUE “ROOKIE OF THE 


LIKE MOST BIG LEAGUERS, HARVEY KUENN BANKS ON AGILLETTE 


SHAVE TO PICK HIM UP AND SLICK HIM UP — FAST. THOSE LOOK-GOOD 
FEEL-GREAT SHAVES ARE EASY WITH SHAVING CREAM AND A 

GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED RAZOR. THEY KEEP YOU LOOKING 
GOOD FOR HOURS AND HOURS. THIS ONE-PIECE RAZOR HAS NOTHING 


’ 


TO TAKE APART OR PUT TOGETHER. HANDY ? AND HOW.’ YOU CHANGE 
BLADES IN A FLASH AND A QUICK RINSE CLEANS IT. TRY ONE TODAY’ 


Z/IP-FRESH 


\ ~ 
\ 


TWIST-READY 
70 USE 


USED BLADE 
GOES HERE . 


Y 


| 





=. 





Hl FOR SHAVES THAT LOOK AND 
CSS 


ws —— 
YEAR" IN 1953, HARVEY KUENN, DETROIT TIGER a! & 5 
SHORTSTOP CONTINUED TO ESTABLISH HIMSELF 
AS ONE OF THE GAMES TOP STARS DURING THE y ‘ : 
‘54 SEASON. HE RACKED UP 201 HITS,TOTIE FOR é, Ss j 
THE LEAGUE LEAD, AND WOUND UP WITHA .306 Bk ‘S ss! 
BATTING AVERAGE. WITH TWO BIG YEARS IN 
BASEBALL, EXPERTS PREDICT A TREMENDOUS 
FUTURE FOR THIS BRILLIANT YOUNGSTER / 


—~f) e 
mn) Gillette 
SUPER-SPEED 
ONE-PIECE RAZOR 


with Blue Blade Dispenser 
and Styrene Travel Case 


“SE 
OPENS AT 
A TOUCH / 


! ' ' 
P: p> P' It's Gillette For Quick 
P e Pp eaETEESO , 
Look,» Feel, Be, Refreshing Shaves! 


USE YOUR GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED RAZOR WITH ANY 
GOOD SHAVING CREAM—GILLETTE LATHER OR 


RUSH ~ / 
ts itu tees Carne BRUSHLESS—OR ONE OF THE NEW INSTANT LATHERS 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 


@ It appears that you would be en- 
titled to a reenlistment bonus of $360, 
under the provisions of Section 207 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
The only 


for a re- 


for six 
the 


it you reenlist years. 


limitations on payment 


enlistment bonus under this Section 


are: 
(1) Total 

allowances 

$1440.00; 


amount of enlistment 


may not exceed 


reenlistment bonus ts not 
that 


which 


( 2 } A 


for portion of the 


payable 


reenlistment would extend 


the length of active service beyond 
30 years; 


(3) No reenlistment bonus may be 


paid tor more than four enlist- 


entered into on or after 


1949.—Ed. 


ments 
October 1, 





@ In our twentieth year 
of service to 

the Armed Forces. 

Write for details. 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SOG Gait Weevil Sheet 


San Antonio, Texas 





FILM MAILERS 
via AIRMAIL 


to service men and women 
any place in the world. 


liberal supply of 2- 
compartment mailers. All fin- 
ished work returned via air 
mail at no extra cost. 


DEVELOPING & PRI 
yy 


8 exp. Roll 

(King Size) ....$ .50 
12 exp. Roll.... .75 
16 exp. Roll... 1.00 
35 mm.-20 exp. 1.00 
35 mm.-36 exp. 1.90 


AIRMAIL A 
CARD TODAY 








JAX PHOTO SERVICE 


BOX 9021 BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


LOST PAPERS 
Dear Sir: 


Sometime during the nine years that 

I have been discharged from the Corps, 

I have either lost or misplaced my dis- 

charge papers and cannot locate them. 

If you can, please tell me the proper 

procedure to take to obtain new 
or to whom should I apply? 

Richard J. Footman 

Durham Road, 


ones, 


Freeport, Maine 


@ You may write to the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, HQMC, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and request a certi- 
ficate in lieu of your original discharge. 


—Ed. 


BROKEN TIME 
Dear Sir: 

On June 13, 1938, I received my 
Honorable Discharge from the Navy 
and five days later, enlisted in the Ma- 
Would that be 
“broken time?” 

How 


geant receive 


rine Corps considered 


much money does a staff ser- 

who goes out on 20? 

SSet. William T. Stroud 
Hq., Hq.Sq., MCAF, 


Santa Ana, Calif 
@ You have broken time. In answer 


to your second question, a staff ser- 


Seant who goes out on 20 years active 
$110.84 per 


service month.— 


Ed. 


receives 


MEMORANDUM 


Dear Sir: 

I have read the December, 1954 
of Leatherneck Magazine and especially 
your “Sound Off’? column. In this issue 
you had the heading, “Memo Revoked,” 
where Captain Henry A. Checklou, In- 
spector-Instructor of the 4th Rifle Com- 
pany, MCRTC, Rome, Georgia, cor- 
rected Pfc H. McCoy, Third Marine 
Division, pertaining to “Time In Grade” 
for promotion to 


issue 


requirements ser- 
geant. 

I would like to bring to your atten- 
that Capt. Checklou is also in 
error as Marine Corps Memorandum 
59-53 was revoked on May 10, 1954, 
by Marine Corps Memorandum Num- 
ber 42-54, which states service in grade 


requirements for promotion to sergeant 


tion 


from corporal will be 12 months. From 
private first class to corporal, service 
in grade is 10 months. 
Corp. R. R. Hickman 
HqCo., HqandSerBn., MCRD, 
Parris Island, S. C. 


@ Marine Corps Memorandum No. 
42-54 was superseded by Marine Corps 
Memorandum Number 96-54, dated 4 
November, 1954, which shows that a 
corporal must have 11 months service 


in grade and a date of rank of 16 May, 
1954, or earlier, to be eligible for the 
new testing period. Service-in-grade 
requirements change from time to time 
with the the 


in accordance needs of 


service.—Ed. 


PROMOTION TO PFC 
Dear Sir: 

We finished our boot camp training 
on August 31, 1954, and would like you 
to settle 

As you 


a problem for us. 

know, the Marine Corps 
giving out Pfc after 
camp. This happened about two 
weeks before our training ended. How- 
ever, that was a step in the right direc- 


\ -e 
‘ a i 


‘ie. 


now our stripe 


stopped stripes 


boot 


tion becauss will mean 


more when we get it. 

Our Do we get 
stripe six months after the date of 
our enlistment or six months after boot 


This question has been both- 


question is: our 


camp? 
ering us privates, and we haven't been 
able to We 
feel can set us 


straight. 


get any definite answer. 


confident that you 
Pvt. H. B. Moreau 
Pvt. D. D. Burns, Jr. 
Communication Company, HqBn., 
Second Marine Division 

Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


@ Under current regulations, privates 
must complete six months of satisfac- 
tory service in grade to become eligible 
for promotion to private first class. 
Satisfactory service is computed from 
the date of 


the date of reduction to private, which 


enlistment as private, or 


ever is later.—Ed. 


PASSED OVER 

Dear Sir: 
We are 
the first time, 
“Sound Off” solve 
My buddy and myself have now been 
passed over for promotion six and four 
times respectively. He is in the 2100 
field and I am in the 1800 field. We 
both have over eight years service, and 
both have 5.0 Conduct and 8.0 profici- 
This we have maintained 
My buddy has a 
162 while I have 


writing to your column for 
and in the hopes that 


can our problem. 


ency marks. 
for over two years. 
composite score of 
156. 

Since our present enlistments expire 
in April of 1959, we would like to know 
if we should look forward to shipping 
over before we are allotted another 
stripe. 





We would appreciate it if you would 
tell us just how the promotion board 
goes about its job of promoting men 
in the staff grades. 

We both have taken and passed our 
GMST and Technical Test two years 
ago and we wonder if we are supposed 
to take them again, or whether or not 
we are just a couple of “lost souls” 
who are pulling I&I duty way down 
here in Florida. 

Sgt. Richard D. Batelan, Jr. 
Sgt. John G. Rappel 
lstAmTrac Bn., USMCR, 
Drew Field, Tampa, Fla. 


@ Passing scores on promotion tests 
remain valid until promotion or reduc- 
tion is effected. An exception occurs 
with a change of primary MOS (Mili- 
tary Occupational Specialty); in such 
cases, and provided one is listed in Ma- 
rine Corps General Order Number 117, 
a passing score must be obtained in the 
Technical Test appropriate to the new 
primary MOS in the next higher rank. 
However, the GMST is not readminist- 
ered. 

Selections made by Headquarters 
Noncommissioned Officer Promotion 
Boards are the result of a comparison 
of the over-all records of all eligible 
candidates of a particular rank and oc- 
cupational field. Only those candidates 
considered best qualified by the ma- 
jority of the Board are recommended 
for promotion. Selections must, how- 
ever, be limited to the number of ap- 
propriate vacancies currently existing 
in the authorized strength. 

Since vacancies in the authorized 
strength are influenced by many fac- 
tors, it is impossible to predict the pro- 
motional opportunities of any field.— 
Ed. 


A HINT 


Dear Sir: 

There are new words in our vocabu- 
lary, 

Because there’s a Marine in our 
family. 

By degrees, we get “saltier’’ each day 

In everything we do, think or say. 

When taking a shower, we go to the 
“head.” 

We “hit the sack” when we go to 
bed. 

I “swab the deck” when the floor I 
scrub; 

We eat “chow” instead of grub. 

“Pogey bait,” we call any sweet; 

We “shove off’? when we go down the 
street. 

To the “PX” for supplies we go, 

And to the “sick bay’ when we’re 
low. 

I began to think I knew it all, 

But I’ve been thrown for a fall. 

The phrase “deep six” in your Dec. 
book, 


TURN PAGE 


| OUR OFFICIAL MARINE RING 


Designed by Marines... obtainable 
ONLY by Marines ...at your PX or 
through the Marine Corps League. 
Finest expression of the jewelry 
craftsman's art...the Marine em- 
blem on ruby jewel background... 
finely tooled scenes, Tun Tavern and 
Iwo Jima. Truly traditional of the 
fighting ability and esprit de corps 
of the fighting Marine. 

Order yours today! 


... AND HER OWN 
MARINE RING! 


An exact mini- 


1 — a : c . ature ... deli- 

{ NATIONAL HEA UARTER ini é 
OLD STATE CAPITOL BUILDING eae 
x . The gift she'll 


! BATON ROUGE, ILA. 


NAME_ 
i E 


cherish forever! 





| ADpREsS 





, 8 


{ BONO Gain cities 


t Her Size eee 

Postage and Federal 
| tox included. No 
1 c.0.0. 


(2 $25 for 10 K Gold 
Men's Ring 

(2 $13 for Sterling Men's 
Ring 

[1 $17 for 10 K Gold 
Marine “Sweetheart” Ring 


Ring size: Cut narrow strip of paper so that ends 
meet snugly orovnd your finger. Mail with order 














Peslow 


"Just wait ‘till | make buck sergeant!" 


: Magazine 











MORE MARINE OFFICERS 
WEAR INSIGNIA 
BEARING THE 

H-H TRADEMARK 


than all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for 


this overwhelming preference. 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 


Sole Manufacturers 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. | 


= 


« Time 

* Day 

« Date 

«Month 

¢ Phases of 
the Moon 


ZODIAC 
CALENDAR 
TELLS... 


IME is precious. Here’s the 

ideal watch for active men. 
Combines all the features of a 
fine timepiece with those of a 
calendar as well as phases of 
the moon. 

17 Jewels + Shock-Resistant ° 
Sweep Second Hand + Famous 
Zodiac Movement. 


In Gold Filled or Stainless Steel $89.50 


At Ship Service Stores Everywhere 


ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY + 521 FIFTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK 
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FECERAL TAX INCLUDED 


severe 
bs e 
*éOdIAC 


SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Has caused me to be real “shook.” 
On Page sixty-two I saw it in print, 
Of its meaning give me a hint! 
Name withheld by request 
Middleboro, Mass. 


@ A man would die 
In days gone by, 
And in a box 
He'd lie. 
A hole they'd rig 
And his wooden brig 
Into the ground 
They'd dig. 
Six feet below 
The man they’d stow, 
Down and away, 
So low. 
Today the 
Throws things of yore 


Corps 


Away, for use 

No more. 

Like man who kicks 
His last, Corps tricks, 
Outworn, get the 
Deep Six.—Ed. 


MARINE AVIATION 


Dear Sir: 

Could you possibly give me informa- 
tion concerning the first type of air- 
craft used by the Marine Corps; also, 
of the first squadron formed in Marine 
Aviation? 

SSgt. John L. Wenrich 
24 East Central Drive, 
Havelock, N. C. 


@ The first Marine Aviation unit was 
the Brigade Aviation Detachment at- 
tached to the Advance Base Brigade, 
under the command of Colonel (later 
Major General Commandant) George 
Barnett, USMC, which carried out ex- 
ercises on Culebra Island, Puerto Rico, 
in January and February, 1914. The 
Brigade Aviation Detachment, consist- 
ing of First Lieutenant Bernard L. 
Smith and Second Lieutenant William 
M. Mcllvain, embarked at Philadelphia 
on January 15, 1914. There were two 
planes assigned to the Detachment, a 
Curtiss Bat Boat designated AX-1l 
(OWL), and a Curtiss Flying Boat 
designated AB-3 (C-3). The OWL has 
the distinction of being the first air- 
craft assigned to the Marine Corps and 
was delivered in November, 1913.—Ed. 


WANTS EQUAL RANK 


Dear Sir: 


I was discharged from the Naval 
Reserve the 16th of November, 1953, 
with the rate of Photography Mate 
2nd Class. I joined the Marines on the 
17th of November, 1953, as a Pfc. 
Total military service; seven years and 
service; five 


six months active years 


and six months inactive service. My 
question is: Is there any way that I 
could get an equal rank back from 
what I had in the Navy? I held a 
permanent rate as Photography Mate 
2nd Class from April 18, 1950, to No- 
vember 16, 1953. 

Pfc Joy Reed Farris 

VMJ-1, FMAW, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ There are no 
would permit 
a higher rank on 
tormer service in 


provisions which 
appointment to 
the basis of your 
the Naval Reserve. 
Your future advancement can only be 


your 


effected through regular promotion pro- 
cedures . . . or on the basis of parti- 


cularly meritorious service.—Ed. 


BATTLE CRY 
Dear Sir: 

Leatherneck readers who enjoyed the 
article on “Battle Cry” by MSegt. 
Steven Marcus which appeared in your 
October, 1954, issue, may be interested 
to know that the book is available in a 
fifty-cent reprint edition as a Bantam 
Book. 

Our edition has the largest first 
printing of any book in Bantam history 
—over 600,000. 

Mary Jane Clement 
Bantam Books, Inc., 
25 West 45 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


@ We are pleased to publish your 


letter, Miss Clement.—Ed. 


DEFINITIONS 


Dear Sir: 

You asked for suggestions in the 
October, 1954, of Leatherneck. 
You must have readers, like 
myself, who have never been a Ma- 
. although my son was one for 
As an example, in a few 


issue 
many 


rine . . 
five years. 
pages you use the abbreviations SOP, 
MLR, DMZ, GCT and others. Those 
abbreviations do not mean a thing to 
us. Couldn’t you spell out the words 
or print a list of definitions? 
This is just a suggestion. 
Harold F. Ward 
185 - 1st Street 
Yonkers 4, New York 


@ Thank you for the suggestion Mr. 
Ward. We simply overlooked the fact 
that not everyone is familiar with mili- 
Meanwhile, here are some 
the abbreviations you 


tary terms. 
definitions for 
listed: 
SOP: Standing Operating Procedure 
MLR: Main Line of Resistance 
DMZ: Demilitarized Zone 
GCT: General Classification Test 


—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 











Sgt. Robert Southee 


1‘ THE MONTH of February we 
observe the birthdays of two 
great Americans, both immortally 
identified with liberation, but World 
War II added a third anniversary— 
another painful step on that merei- 
less road to freedom. A decade ago, 
on February 19, Marines made their 
landing on Iwo Jima, and on Febru- 
ary 23—D plus 4—\they raised the 
American flag atop Suribachi. 

Today a giant bronze statue com- 
memorates the feat and pays tribute 
to Marine dead of ail wars. The 
color photograph on our cover was 
shot on the Corps’ 179th birthday, 
when the statue was dedicated. 

We were certain our readers, par- 
ticularly the men who had been to 
Iwo, would like to see how the is- 
land looks now, 10 years after the 
famous flag raising. Technical Ser- 
geant Charles Tyler flew over from 
our Tokyo Far East Bureau and took 
hundreds of pictures. The selection 
of the photos found on pages 14 to 
21 brought back many memories to 
Lou Lowery, our photo director, who 
made the original climb up Suri- 
bachi in °45 and was later wounded 
on the island. “‘The many views of 
Iwo today made the selection diffi- 
cult,” said Lou. “I hope these pho- 
tos will be as interesting for other 
veterans of Iwo as they are for me.” 

We came into the office one morn- 
ing and found the huge left foreleg 
of a moose lying on our desk. Tech- 
nical Sergeant Robert A. Suhosky 
and Corporal John Sneddon had re- 
turned from the woods of Newfound- 
land with a trophy—and ample proof 
that they had been where we had 
sent them. The full report on Ar- 


Corp. John Sneddon 


gentia, Newfoundland, Marines off 
on a moose hunt appears on pages 
32 to 35. 

One of the first “If I Were Com- 
mandant .. .” letters we received 
suggested regular military field 
meets, with Marines competing for 
points in the usual track meet man- 
ner, but equipped with full packs 
and rifles and participating in mili- 
tary events. When we heard that 
Camp Pendleton planned a_ meet 
along these specifications, we dis- 
patched Master Sergeant Steven Mar- 
cus to the scene of the “Military 
Meet.”” The pictures on pages 22 
to 27 indicate that the initial meet 
was tremendously successful with 
competition running high as the par- 
ticipants demonstrated the skills so 
necessary in actual combat. 

The fine drawings which appear 
on our “Sport Shorts” pages are 
done by Sergeant Robert Southee, 
Leatherneck Staff Artist. This month 
his work appears on pages 40 to 43; 
the illustrations with “Who Lives By 
The Sword” are excellent examples 
of his talent. Sergeant Southee 
might be called the “diligent” type 
of artist; he concentrates deeply, 
solemnly contemplates each brush 
stroke and strives quietly for perfec- 
tion, but we suspect that his silent 
hours at the drawing table account 
for his choice of avocation—he beats 
a mean set of drums for “The Chev- 


rons,” a post combo ...- 


Managing Editor 
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THE SHOES illustrated below 
have been officially approved by the 
permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, “after a careful and detailed 
Inspection” for wear by officers. Ask to 
see them at your Exchange. They sell 
at popular prices! 


6313 MC Dark 
brown mahogany 
6312 MC Black 
6313 CMC 
Cordovan 


7417 MC 
Dark brown 
mahogany 


6318 MC 
Dark brown 
mahogany 


Look for 
Ward Hill Shoes 
at Your Exchange 


KNIPE BROS., INC., Ward Hill, Mass. 


For over 69 years makers of fine shoes for men 


THE OXLEY COMPANY 
Military Representatives, Sparta, N. J. 











Calling 
All Marines! 


HOTEL — 
Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 2lst St. 
NEW YORE, N.Y 











GOING OVERSEAS? 
COMING HOME? 


Have a BRAND NEW 


CHEVROLET waiting for 


you on your return. FREE 
AIRLINE FARE from Port 
of Entry to your NEW 
CHEVROLET. NO DE. 
LAYS. Drive in style on 
furlough on arrival day. 
DON’T WAIT. SELECT 
YOUR CAR TODAY. 
Send Coupon for complete 


details to: 


Guaranty Chevrolet, Lay-Away 
Plan 

120 West Ist Street, 

Santa Ana, California 


Att: A. J. McCartney 
Name Rank 
Serial No 


Address 


Originai vrics tor th 

rines Hymn” were penn 
Ov an unknown poet of tne 
Corps during the 


War. The 


oper 
a) Spanish-American 
(b) Mexican 


(ce) Civil 


| Marine adtyision 

mally commanded by 
General. 

(a) Lieutenant 

(b) Major 

{c) Brigadier 


Marines made landings in 
during the lat- 

ter part of the 19th Century 

to protect American lives 

and property. 

(a) Korea 

(b) the Philippines 

(c) Iceland 


The U.S. Navy recently 
launched its first super air- 
craft carrier at Newport 
News, Virginia. It was 
named in honor of 

, first Secretary 
of Defense. 
(a) Louis Johnson 
(b) Charles Wilson 
(c) James Forrestal 


Clemenceau, WWI Prem- 
ier of France frankly ad- 
mitted that the determined 
stand made by the Second 
Division with its Brigade of 
Marines saved 

from the Germans. 

(a) Le Havre 

(b) Paris 

(c) Marseille 


The basic purpose 


rules and regulations. 

a) to be alert for fires 
b) to protect property 
c) to arrest trespassers 


Poison as was first used DY 


Germans in WWI. Since 

then, the Japanese and 
have used it in 

eparate wars. 

(a) Greeks 

(b) Russians 

({c) Italians 


The roll of the drum and 
short burst of music that 
make up one of the honors 
rendered to high ranking 
military and civil officials is 
called 

{a) piping 

(b) ruffles and flourishes 
({c) heralding 


In 1891 a special detach- 
ment of U.S. Marines 
helped end the wholesale 
poaching of 

in the Bering Sea. 

(a) seals 

(b) salmon 

(c) polar bears 


In a battlefield position it 
is best to observe and fire 
from the - posi- 
tion whenever possible. 

(a) kneeling 

(b) prone 

(c) sitting 


See answers on page 75. Score 


10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good: 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 














Leatherneck receives many let- 
ters requesting information con- 
cerning members of the Marine 
Corps, and other branches of the 
service. Condensations of these 
letters are published in this column 
as a service to our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and ad- 
dresses must be printed or typed. 





Compiled by 
TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 

Pfe Michael O’Neill, Bks. 442, AE 
“A” School, MAD, NATTC, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to hear from Pfe Seth (Tex) 
HYDTE and Pfe David SIMS. 

* * * 

Clifford R. Dennis, 2911 Allesandro 
Ct., Los Angeles 39, Calif., to hear 
from anyone who served with him at 
Sangley Point, Philippine Is., from 
January ’48 to January 750, or with 
“C” Co., Ist Bn., Fifth Marines, First 
Marine Division. 

* * * 

Pvt. Richard J. Seabrook, 2dMed Bn., 
Second Marine Division, Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., to hear from Pfe James GOLDEN 
and Pfe Charles DAVIDSON. 

Sgt. Garland G. Parker, U. S. Vet- 
erans Hospital, Ward A-1, Asheville, 
N.C., to hear from Sgt. Anthony G. 
REZENDES. 

SSgt. Robert K. McLaughlin, I&I, 
100thSplIInfCo., USMCR, Meridian, 
Miss., to hear from SSgt. Bill CRAW- 
FORD. 


Mrs. James H. Wright, 5743 Vickery 
Blvd., Dallas, Tex., to hear from Sgt. 
Craig L. VINING. 


* * * 


Former Marine Jack W. McGladrey, 
Rt. #2, Box 184, Anacortes, Wash., to 
hear from Sgt. Roy E. MITCHELL. 


Set. Paul P. Pesits, American Em- 
bassy, Manila, R.P., APO 928, % Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif., to hear 
from TSgt. Harold J. JOHNSTON. 

* * * 

Mrs. Thomas A. Morgan, R.D. No. 
1, Grampian, Pa., to hear from Pvt. 
George L. BIERLY. 

Former Marine 


silly L. Bailey, 520 








So. Ist R.R. #2, Perry, Iowa, to hear 
from Edward BRUCE and Robert KES- 
SLER or anyone knowing their where- 
abouts. 

x * 

Former Marine Ronald E. Gerhardt, 
7265 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 46, 
Calif., to hear from Marines Gene C. 
SNOW, Neal O. RICHEY, Darrell W. 
DEARSTYNE and Victor B. GON- 
ZALEZ. 


Corp. Barrett D. Brown, HqCo., Hq- 
Bn., Second Marine 
Lejeune, N.C., to hear from 
Dick L. NORTHUP or 


knows his whereabouts. 


Division, Camp 


Marine 


anyone who 


AFTER SHAVE 
LOTION 


¢ 


SOOTHING 
STIMULATING 


GREASELESS NON-STICKY 


TSget. R. E. Sumpter, VMA 225, 
MAG 14, MCALF, Edonton, N.C., to 
hear from TSgt. Floyd FINE, SSet. 
Bill HOWELL and SSet. F.. W. 
STREITEN BERGER. 

American 


Corp. James G. Heagney, 


Embassy, Tehran, Iran, to hear from 
Corp. Robert J. HULL or anyone know 
ing his whereabouts. 


Marine Belt, 
Riverview Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio, 
hear from Col. A. S. MUNSCH, or any 


one who served with the Ace of Spades 


Forme} Eugene 2616 


Domingo in 1923. 


END 


Squadron in Santo 


LUXURY CREAM 
HAIR DRESS 


Masculine Fragrance 





ing qualifications: 


EDUCATION 

AGE _ 

INTEREST — 
BACKGROUND— 





TWO MARKETING 


One of the country’s leading manufacturers of consumer goods has two 
openings in its Marketing Department. These are training spots for top 
management and will provide a great challenge and opportunity for the 
two outstanding men who are selected. Applicants must have the follow- 


1. Extensive activity in college affairs 
2. Proven leadership abilities 


Interest in community affairs 


DISCHARGE 


If you feel you are qualified, please send complete information concerning 
yourself, including salary requirements, to Box N-401 c/o Leatherneck 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


MEN 


__College degree 


99.97 
“ ai 


Business Administration 


Within Three Months 











SSgt. Henry L. Charlesworth was with the Marines when they 


took Iwo Jima in 1945. Ten years later, he went back to seek 


out familiar landmarks. He found rusted equipment—and flowers 


Charlesworth revisited the site Photos by TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


of the original Iwo flag raising Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


14 








The Fifth Division cut across the narrow neck of But heavy action along the west beaches prevented 
Iwo at the foot of Suribachi in the early fighting. the Navy from landing supplies there until March || 


Fanatic defenders held this pillbox on the southern Marines dug them out and secured the volcano. It 
tip of the volcano until D-plus-three, when the 28th took until March 26 to completely secure the island 
TURN PAGE 
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Some Iwo defenders are still Heavy fire from this emplacement kept the Fourth Division assault 
entombed in Suribachi's cone troops pinned down at first. Hard charging Marines cleaned it out 


Charlesworth's outfit, the 14th Marines, landed their Fourth Divvy's 23rd and 25th Marines after they 
pack howitzers on this beach D-Day to support the dug the enemy out of the rocks in the foreground 





Nothing remains of the old CP except this 
battered shell casing and pieces of shrapnel 


The Third, Fourth and Fifth Marine Divisions took this island. 


Nimitz said that here "uncommon valor was a common virtue’ 





Defenses of this type covered the tiny island. 
Mutually supporting, they were hard to break 


Japanese boats and rust-covered landing barges 
are grim reminders of what it cost to take Iwo 


An unknown Marine carved this memorial. Airmen "That these men shall not have died in vain..." is 
now stationed on the island keep it whitewashed part of the inscription on this lwo Jima memorial 


e 





More than 13,000 Japanese died on Iwo. Their Flowers bloom again on Iwo. Marines saw only 
countrymen honored them with this simple marker bare land after the ‘Halsey Haircut" 10 years ago 


For nine years after the battle, Iwo grew nothing. Contrasting sharply with Iwo's flowery surface is 
Now vegetables and fruits like this are common this wrecked underground artillery emplacement 


oie 


TURN PAGE 
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‘ mx 
The Navy's bombardment knocked out this coastal Iwo's broken terrain was perfect for tank defense. 
gun before the Marine assault waves hit the beach This Sherman was stopped just below the airfield 


Bee 








e te 


Marines on Iwo used sulphur pits to heat rations. 
The temperature of some pits reached 200 degrees 





wo 


JULY 25 Taso 


> — 
It is not the same island that the Marines knew. Chief J. Anson, USCG [left) and TSgt. Barbara, 
The Air Force and Coast Guard man Iwo now USAF (right) were Charlesworth's hosts on Iwo 


Trim buildings stand today where nothing could live a decade ago. 
But there is still danger on lwo Jima. Unexploded shells 


blow without warning—and Suribachi grumbles in the distance 














Iwo's present mess hall is a far cry from the days To these men, Iwo is just another duty station... 


when Marines had to eat their rations on the run To the Marines it was bullets instead of basketball 
END 
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by MSgt. Steven Marcus 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 
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Camp Pendleton’s time trials gave each of the competitors a 


chance to demonstrate his mastery of basic Marine Corps knowledge 





TERoPn Deco. 


PanPLTRCO. 


a 


Toe e.tte it 


Scorekeepers kept their board up to date with the 
help of a specially rigged radio-telephone hookup 


T WAS 0700, 10 November, 

I 1954. The day dawned gray 

and murky at Camp Pen- 
dleton, with a noticeable absence of the 
highly-touted California sun. But there 
was no absence of activity at the base, 
especially at the 11 Area parade ground. 
Here, Colonel W. P. Battel and a small 
group of officers and NCOs checked stop 
watches and rosters; squads of Marines 
in full combat gear took their places on 
the field. Then one of the squads, each 
member wearing the numeral one on 
his chest, lined up at the north end of 
the field. The stop watches were raised, 
and at the word “go,” the i3-man 
squad moved out at a brisk pace and, 
in short order, was out of sight. It 
was the beginning of the 12-mile forced 
march—the kickoff of Camp Pendle- 
ton’s First Annual Military Field Meet. 

Before the four-hour meet was ended, 
15 of CamPen’s major units were to 
match skill, prowess and endurance in 
11 military field events before an 
estimated crowd of 3000 biased Marines 
and their guests. And when the giant 
scoreboard at one end of the field pro- 
claimed the winners, there were no ex- 
cuses, alibis or muttered cries of “We 
wuz robbed!” 

Each team entered in the rugged 
events represented the best of the 
parent organization. Long weeks had 
been spent in preparation and elimina- 
tions, right down to the company levels. 
Winners of the hotly contested unit 
competitions promptly ignored their 
newly acquired laurels, and spent gruel- 


ing hours sharpening their skill for 


the big show. The confidence displayed 
by each entry in _ the 
likened to that of the company oppor- 
tunist who requests a double 72 from 
his newly assigned CO. They just 
couldn’t miss. 

The 11 events of the meet were the 
end result of careful 
consideration by Colonel B. F. Kaiser 
and his field meet committee. Each 
was selected as indicative of the basic 
qualities of the individual Marine, and 
as an overall highlight of the annual 
training program. Which—boiled down 


meet can _ be 


screening and 


Some men used the T-formation while scaling the 
12-foot wall. It was one of their toughest obstacles 


to words of fewer syllables—could well 


mean that “this ain’t no place if you 
ain't got the gear.’”’ And it wasn't 
Each of the events demanded a mort 
than-fair display of physical skill and 
military prowess, or a closely-coordin 
ated combination of both. To ensur« 
accurate tabulations of the results, a 
separate judging staff was assigned to 
standings 


each of the events, and the 


radioed to the scoreboard where each 
new change brought mingled shouts and 
groans from the assembled onlookers 
Top honors in the 1954 meet went 
TURN PAGE 
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The "Flying Four" of the obstacle course, (front to The pride of the 2d Training Regiment team, they 
rear) Pfcs Branton, Brown, Howard and Sukey. covered the course in two minutes and 37 seconds 


MILITARY FIELD MEET (cont.) 


to CamPen’s two infantry training 
regiments. Colonel R. C. McGlashan’s 
Second Infantry Training Regiment 
swept the show, taking five firsts, four 
seconds, one fourth and one fifth place, 
for a total of 943 points. The First 
Infantry Training Regiment, headed by 
Colonel Raymond C. Murray, were 
runners-up with 483 points, and third 
place weut to Receiving and Casual 
Battalion with a total of 275 points. 
An indication of the competitive 
spirit and pace of the meet were the 
results of the 12-mile forced march. 
The First Explosive Ordnance Com 
pany won in the record time of two 
hours, 34 minutes and 10 seconds. Sec- 


Extended order drill team got 
last minute hand signal check 





Choice of color was up to the 
individuals in this competition 


ond Infantry Training, which had 
actually completed the distance in a 
few minutes less, were penalized four 
minutes for losing men during the 
march. Hand grenade throwing honors 
—in both accuracy and distance—went 
to the Military Police Battalion, with 
Headquarters Battalion in second 
place. The dry net races and ob- 
stacle course events were won by the 
Second Infantry crew, who breezed 
through the rugged obstacle run in 
the ego shattering time of two minutes 
seconds 

The pitching of shelter halves and 
close and extended order drills gave 
the competing units an opportunity to 
show off a bit of their mastery of basic 
Marine Corps knowledge. The three 
events ended with the two infantry 
training regiments almost i a tie 
First Infantry edged its arch rival in 
the shelter tent event, dropped to sec 
ond in the extended order drill, and 
squeezed out its tent camp rival in 
the close order competition to maintain 
a lead in the meet. 

The wall-climbing events provided 
the spectators with the biggest belly 
laughs of the day. No _ prescribed 
methods of getting over the seven- and 
12-foot walls had been stipulated, and 


TURN PAGE 


‘new style drill maneuvers. 


Close order drill teams got their instructions on would get the "old" or 
the field. No squad knew beforehand whether they Colonel H. S. Leon (right) judged the drill teams 











MILITARY FIELD MEET (cont.) 


several of the teams had worked out 
secret—and acrobatic—ways of hurd- 
ling the obstacles. But in the heat of 
‘battle” some of the plans went awry, 
leaving contestants hanging to the seat 
of each other’s trousers or literally in 
mid-air during the frantic scramble to 
reach paydirt on the far side of the 
walls. Second Infantry edged its com- 
petitors for top place in the event, with 
the Third Amphibious Truck Company 
close on their heels. 

Two Corps standbys, rifle and pistol 
shooting, were included in the field 
meet. No distinguished or “leg” shots 
were permitted to participate in the 
Chappo Flats events. Rifle honors 
went to the Second Infantry, and in 
the pistol department, Receiving and 
Casual Battalion shooters found the 
black often enough to garner top spot. 

Although the field meet was pri- 
marily a Marine Corps show, the Navy 
managed to grab a portion of the glory. 
Supporting Arms Training Regiment 
made a clean sweep of the weapons as- 
sembly and disassembly event. The 
SATR team turned out to be three 
corpsmen and one Marine from the 
Field Medical Training Battalion, who 
ran through the competition like a lean 

fc headed toward Los Angeles on a 
pay day weekend. 

HN Jim Hall pulled down and re- 
assembled a .45 caliber pistol in one 
minute, six seconds; HM2 Bob Free- 
man did the same with the carbine in 
one minute, 44 seconds; and HN Billy 
Lee performed the operation on the 
Browning Automatic Rifle in one min- 
ute, 30 seconds. The lone Marine in 
the group, Pvt. Joseph Baker, had the 
M-1 rifle back in shape in one minute 
and one second, after the starting gun 
The blindfolded Navy group left a 
rugged mark for future contestants. 

During the afternoon brigade parade, 
cups and plaques were presented to the 
field meet winners and runners-up. A 
staff NCO representing each unit, re- 
ceived the awards from Major General 
John T. Selden. High mark of the 
day’s festivities came with a 50-minute 
pageant, depicting historical events in 
the Corps’ past years. Twenty-one 
tableau scenes utilized a Marine cast 
of 40, two narrators, and special music 
written by WO Larry Martin of the 
CamPen band. 

With Camp Pendleton’s First Annual 
Meet now in the dim recesses of the 
record book, it can easily be classified 
—from any aspect—as a_ successful 
venture. If all the shouts of “wait till 
next time” hold true, the 1955 CamPen 
Field Meet should be well worth watch- 
ing. 
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Each contestant in the BAR disassembly and assembly event was 
blindfolded. HN Billy Lee won this event in one and a half minutes 


Gen. J. T. Selden and Lt. Commander F. Morgan congratulated winners 
of the weapons assembly competition, three corpsmen and one Marine 





Marine Corps history was traced from the days of from Chosin" was one of the tableaus. Several of 
John Paul Jones to Korea in pageant form. “Out the "actors'’ helped make the history they portrayed 
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A Brigade parade ended the first annual military closing ceremonies, athletes who won a first or 
meet at Camp Pwndleton, California. During the second place in the meet were awarded trophies 


END 
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by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


>RUM WAS TRYING to 


: raise Captain Roper on 
Ges «=the «(back pack when sud- 
denly the enemy’s counterattack fell 
apart like an upturned jigsaw puzzle. 
They hightailed it in a most disor- 
derly fashion. 

“Wiley,” Drum told the 
who was frantically manipulating 
dials in a hopeless effort to get a 
sputter, “cancel my message and try 
to dig up some new batteries for that 
foul squawk box.” 

The radio operator faked his reluc- 
to quit the useless cause, said, 
“Sure,” and shoved off. Drum looked 
around, stoically estimating the lst 
Platoon’s new status as he hauled 
forth a wrinkled and shopworn map 
of the surrounding neighborhood. 

It hadn’t been much of a town but 
now it was less, and what was left 
of it belonged to the Marines. The 
feeble attempt to regain it had surged 
toward the Ist Platoon’s area like a 
sea comber heading for a rock—it re- 
ceded the same way. None of Drum’s 
guns had been overrun, but he was 
uneasy. Got to make another search 
of the joints at the end of the street, 
he thought quickly, and was about to 
put the maneuver into motion when 
Sergeant Red Mike Jeffries, 2d Squad, 
arrived with the unhappy-looking char- 
acter who was Baker Company’s in- 
terpreter. 


corporal 


tance 


“Gent here says all them birds have 
busted this coop,” Jeff said. ‘He’s in- 
spected what’s left of the houses and 
didn’t smell a one.” 

The platoon 
the dark stubble on his chin with a 
dirty “Who 
went when he did all his 


sergeant scratched at 


thumb and 
with him 


looked up 


checking ?”’ 

“I was right aside him all the way 
Drum,” Jeffries “Town's 
clean.” 

“All. right. You say it’s 
better be clean,” Drum announced 

“Mista Drum,” the 
wearily, slowly pulling a shabby cap 
off his head and holding it in 
of him with both hands. ‘Four 


answered. 
clean, it 
interpreter said 
front 


five soljors out there... .” 

Drum didn’t even look at the man 
Instead, he asked Jeffries, ‘‘Where’s 
he talking about?” 

“Here,” Jeff said, poking the 
“See where the railway 
road about a mile outside of town? 
There’s a wooden shanty box 
the guy who stopped traffic to let the 
trains go by used to pull duty.” 

“It ain’t well to them out 
there,’ Drum said. “I'll use 
squad. ..:.” 

“How you want them 
Sgt. Jeffries interrupted in even tones. 

“Either way. It’s up to them,” Drum 
replied. “Only don’t take any chances. 

“You,” he said to the sad-faced 


map 
meets this 


where 


have 


your 


enemies?” 


civilian. “What’s this?” 

The interpreter looked at the spot 
on the map where Drum’s finger was 
resting. “Farmer house,” he said. “But 
got no soljors. .. .” 

“Is that right, Jeff?’ Drum said. 

“I don’t know, Drum. I wasn’t out 
to that place. Clem, here, 
right, though.” 

“Clem, hell,” Drum shouted. ‘That 
house’s halfway between town and the 
watchman’s shack. I want to know if 
it’s empty!” 

“Okay. I'll hop on it now,” the buck 
sergeant said. 

“Wait one, Mike,” 
“The whole plan can go in one swing 
You see these two hills behind the 
shack? They’re about two 
He tapped the map, then swung a 
finger in an arc. “Let one of your fire 
teams circle their flank and take a po 

defile 
Send another team to the farm 


is usually 


Drum told him 


o'clock.” 


sition in the between the two 
slopes. 
house to see if it’s clear. If it is, have 
them stay put and you take the third 
fire team out there and open up. You'll 
have the shack in a cross fire.’ 

“Sounds good enough,” Jeffries ad 
mitted. 

“Make sure the 
thoroughly _ before you. go 
though,” Drum 
tween deep puffs on a new cigar. 


house gets checked 
ahead 
admonished him be 


“Yeah, but the guy says it’s emp 
Jeff began, but broke off when he saw 
the angry look in Drum’s eyes. He 
grabbed his rifle by the balance and 
stalked off, with the interpreter fol 
lowing him 

Drum had chewed his way through 
his second stogy by the time the fire 
fight was over and Jeffries was back 
looking for a corpsman. 

“We got one 


he needs a little 


prizzy,” he said, “but 
looking after.” 
“Any sweat?” Drum wanted to know 
“No sweat,” Jeff answered, smiling 
ly. “And, Drum, that 
empty as Thirsty Willix’s 
all the double checking?” 


house was as 
head. Why 

Drum stared at the hard packed dirt 
floor of his CP for a couple seconds 
“Once, in Korea,” he 
knew of an outfit that 


bumped against damn near the 


before talking 
started, “I 
same 
situation we had today Somebody 
said there was enemy out there—and 
there was—and a guy who used to be 
a buddy of mine took his men in after 


Only the 


was clear for a 


them. layout somebody said 
perfect base of fire 
lost his troops, I 


that’ll 


was an ambush. He 
lost my buddy. I don’t figure 
ever happen to this platoon.” 

When he talking, 
switched his 
ries. The other 

“Now,” Drum said, “you better get 
th’ Doc for your prisoner afore he’s a 
goner.... END 


finished Drum 
piercing glance to Jeff 


man nodded 
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"Something tells me we're in for 
one helluva snow storml” 


Leatherneck Magazine , 


“Believe it or not General, our entire base 
is built on a frozen lake!" 


"| just knew we shouldn't go out on a day 
like this without chains on!'' 
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“Harrisburg, what did | tell you about 
yodeling in the canyon?” 
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HE FOUR MEN with antlers 
in their eyes were members 
of the Marine Detachment 

at Argentia; their companions were 
a couple of Newfoundlanders wise in 
the ways of the island’s woods. They’d 
all come north to the tiny lumber mill 
town of Terra Nova, eager to bag the 
largest game on the North American 
continent—bull moose. 

One of the Newfs was 37-year-old 
Bill Baker, who has been tending bar 
at the detachment’s Marine Club for 
eight years, except for brief periods 
every Winter when he pulls on a pair 
of high rubber boots and goes out to 
get his annual limit of moose. He 
hadn’t missed a moose in the last 10 
years and was a good man to have 
along as guide. On this trip Bill was 
carrying his 03; he was planning to 
bring down his share of moose meat. 

“If I sees him, I'll get him,” Bill 
said. He could cut a moose’s wind- 
pipe at 400 yards and never needed a 
second shot to kill his target. He had 
prodded his brother-in-law, Bill King, 
a plumber at the Naval Station, into 
filling the guide’s post. 

And it was all right with the Marines 
that Baker became the “take charge” 
guy in the party; they respected his 
woodsmanship. Sergeant Jim Gilbert, 
of Marcum, Ky., and Privates First 
Class Frank Domosle, of Monroe, 
Mich., and Howard Eltringham, Du- 
Bois, Pa., had hunted white tails in 
their home states but going after 
moose, that mammoth member of the 
deer family, would be a new experi- 
ence. Corporal John Burger, of James- 
town, N. Y., could claim only some 
bird shooting. Their 30-06 bolt action 
Winchesters had been zeroed in on the 
range before they left Argentia, and 
they were anxious to use them. 

In the last darkness before dawn on 
Monday, December 6, Baker led the 
way out of town across the railroad 
trestle spanning the Terra Nova river. 
The air was not uncomfortably cold 
despite the recent snow and the chunks 
of ice flowing half submerged beneath 
the bridge. After an early reveille in 
the oil-lamp-lighted bunkhouse where 
they had parked their sleeping bags 
that night, they had breakfasted on 
eggs, beans and tea. A second cup be- 


fore starting had warmed them well. 

The six men shuffled their way along 
the cross ties for nearly a mile before 
veering into the snow. They had been 
30 minutes on the uphill trail when 
Bill Baker quickly turned and mo- 
tioned for silence. 

“There’s a moose,’ he 
pointing. 

Gilbert and Eltringham got a look 
at the animal, too, but it was more 
than a mile away and drifting in the 
opposite direction. Soon it had faded 
into the brush. Just moseying its 
merry way, a moose can cover con- 
siderable territory with its long-legged 
strides. The hunters confabbed a min- 
ute and decided to let that moose alone 
and return to their climb. 

Three hours after crossing the river, 
they stood on top of a rock-capped 
mountain and looked back on the wide 
quarter circle they had made enroute. 
Baker had pointed out places where 
Marines had killed their moose last 
year. Searching eyes strained after this 
encouraging information but they saw 
nothing; the snow deepened as they 
went higher. Once, they crossed a net- 
work of day-old tracks on a snow- 
drifted slope but saw nothing of the 
moose who had made them. 

Moose are unpredictable in 
habits. Normally, they travel during 
the beginning and ending of the day, 
bedding in a handy patch of “green 
woods” for most of the daylight hours 
Then, there are those moose who do 
the opposite. A big snow can drive 
some of them to the deep woods where 
they'll stay until the white stuff melts. 
And like some humans, they often 
roam in huge circles, chomping young 
birch buds as they go. Weighing these 
facts, the party split into smaller 
teams. Gilbert, Eltringham and Do- 
mosle went west but only tired legs 
and a couple of blisters rewarded them 
for their boondocking. Baker, King and 
Burger browsed the slope once more 
before halting in a clump of pines to 
brew a “spot” of tea in an ancient 
black kettle. 

Later, when signs of moose were still 
hazy, Bill got an idea that someone 
should cut through a patch of green 
woods lying off the trail, climb the hill 
behind the trees and reconnoiter that 
area. Burger nodded and began work- 


whispered, 


their 





ing his way through the small, swampy 
forest. The going was rough and he 
got no respite when he began treading 
his way up the hillside. Snow had 
blown in drifts there, and was almost 
waist deep. At the top he stopped to 
rest. 

Then he looked up. Burger 
likely to forget that moment; he found 
himself locking eyeballs with a big bull 
moose standing behind a row of young 
birch, less than 200 yards away. It 
was a majestic sight. The light tan 
palmate antlers crowned his dark, 
coarse hide and the long snout was 
held high with noble bearing. At that 
moment, he did not resemble an ugly, 
overgrown mule with horns. 

Johnny Burger didn’t even pause to 
take his glove from his right hand. He 
slipped the safety and fired. The 
moose had just stepped off to the 
right; he spun high in the air on his 
hind legs as the shot cracked across 
Now he began trot- 


isn’t 


the mountainside. 
ting easily to the left as Burger worked 
the trigger two more times, trying to 
place a slug in the moose’s neck. After 
that last shot, the 
sight. 

Sure of a strike, Burger went for 
He was halfway to the 
down 


animal sank from 


ward at a run. 
spot where the moose had gone 
when he remembered that he had used 
his last three bullets. 

He slowed down. A 
moose will charge if he can muster the 
strength to gain his feet. Burger made 
a mental note of a stout tree 
but he needn’t have worried. The 
moose was gone and from the weight 
of the tracks, it was making big time 

Stunned, Burger checked his sights 
and discovered they had been set at 
All three shots, he figured, 
whistled over the 


wounded bull 


nearby, 


500 yards. 
must have 
neck! 

A short rain that night washed away 
some of the snow but the footing was 
pretty much the same the next day 
when the hunters climbed the hill 
again. The day was cold, the sun re 
mained hidden and the results were 
goose eggs for all hands. Not a shot 
was fired. 

After two days of wading through 
miles of snow which sometimes settled 
in hip-high stumbling, 
sliding and across hidden 

TURN PAGE 


animal’s 


pockets, and 
faltering 


OSE HUNT 


by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Corp. John Sneddon 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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Pfcs Howard Eltringham and Frank Domosle were empty-handed after 
two days in the woods. They decided to hunt upstream along the river 


MOOSE HUNT (cont.) 


shrubs, streams, rocks and fallen trees, 
the hunters got their first taste of 
moose. It was handed to them on tin 
plates, served with hashed potatoes 
dripping moose gravy, the palatable 
prize of another shooter whose fortune 
they sought to duplicate. 

It rained Tuesday night and damp- 
ness was still in the air when they 
went out the following morning, bol- 
stered more by determination than 
common sense. 

“Elk” and “Mouse” (respective mon- 
ickers for Eltringham and Domosle) 
engaged a five-horsepowered boat and 
searched the banks of the Terra Nova 
as far upstream as the current would 
allow. They had no luck finding mooss 
but were fortunate in another way 

When one of the local citizens spied 
a dark shape skimming the water, he 
passed the word that a moose was 
swimming across. Two other citizens 
grabbed their rifles and waited at the 
bank for the moose to paddle closer. 
They held their fire when it turned 
and swam the other way. The “moose,” 
Elk and Mouse discovered later, was 
the boat they had been riding! 

The two Marines didn’t know this 
when they quit the river, though, and 
reports of a moose on the water sent 
Domosle into the woods chasing the 












On the final day of the shoot, Eltringham bagged a 
four-pointer. Guide M. Holloway congratulated him 


animal for which he had been mis- 
taken. 

Gilbert and Burger tried the ground 
on the town side of the river and 


tramped upstream. They found a good 
vantage point atop a steep crest but 
tired of the waiting game. Midway 
across a bog, they were caught by a 
cold rain. They made the far side and 
headed home, reaching town shortly 
before Bill Barker returned, also 
empty-handed. 

The hunt had been mooseless and 
the six men called a huddle in the 
bunkhouse. The morrow—Thursday— 
was the last day and they’d rather go 
over any of the nearby hills than 
bounce back to Argentia without at 
least one moose. They voted to try 
the deep woods. 

It took nearly three hours on a 
rough, jolting road that was a little 
more than a few pebbles scattered be- 
tween millions of holes, to reach a line 
camp only 41 miles from the bunk- 
house. The log shack at Camp 51, like 
everything else in the area, belonged 
to the Anglo Newfoundland Develop- 


a "Elk" fired the coup de grace. 


Nine shots finished the moose 
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ment Company, a wood pulp outfit 
which didn’t mind hunters who didn't 
shoot at its lumberjacks or use pulp 
wood for kindling. After a quick pot 
of tea the party split again. 

Bill Baker and Bill King retraced the 
road a few hundred yards and stepped 
into the woods; Gilbert and Domosle 
went south a short distance before 
turning; Max Holloway, whose pick-up 
truck the party had hired to carry 
them out to the line, took Burger and 
Eltringham further south. 

Usually, a moose wouldn’t be stand- 
ing 600 yards in from the road munch- 
ing a woody brunch at that time of 
day, but there it was—a bull, and 
judging from the size of his rack, a 
young one. Holloway, who had been 
leading the way, stopped abruptly and 
motioned Elk to pussyfoot to the right 
and drive the moose at them. Elk had 
only gone a few yards when he saw a 
clear shot. 

He took it! 

Afterwards, when they were quarter- 
ing the carcass to carry back to the 
truck, it was impossible to tell just 
where the slug had torn into him. 
Eltringham had sighted in on a shoul- 
der and held it when he dropped the 
moose to the tundra, but it wasn’t 


Eltringham showed his kill to Domosle and Gilbert. 
He shipped antlers and feet home to be mounted 





enough to kill him. On the hoof, the 
bull weighed more than 650 pounds— 
a fair size. 
lot of killing and it required nine shots 
to finish this one. 

One of the soft nosed bullets went 
through the shoulder, the heart, and 
came to rest near the hide on the other 
side of the Another 
his snout and split the skull. 


Sometimes, moose take a 


moose. entered 


Domosle, who was a quarter of a 
mile away on a hill, strewn with spruce 
and fir, later reported, “It sounded like 
they were having a small war.” 

When the hide was cut away and 
the burlap-wrapped bundles of moose 
meat were tossed on the truck, it was 
time to start for Terra Nova. At the 
freight station, they had time for some 
hashed brown spuds and bully beef 
washed down with a mug of tea. They 
packed their gear, weighed the moose 
(405 pounds, dressed) and reflected on 
the elements which make a successful 
moose hunt. 

Whatever the ingredients are, luck 
is not the least of them. And if you 
ever drop by Dad Eltringham’s barber 
shop in DuBois, he’ll be glad to show 
you the eight-point trophy Howie col- 
lected the day he had the correct com- 
bination. END 
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by MSgt. Steven Marcus 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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DIAMOND is the most 
valued of precious stones 


and the hardest substance 


known to man. In recognition of its 


preeminent qualities, the ancient Greeks 
called it adamas—the unconquerable. 

Late in the 19th Century a human 
type of diamond appeared on the 
American scene, destined to bear all 
the characteristics of the original pro- 
duct. Almost from the moment of his 
birth on May 30, 1890, in the quiet 
village of Bedford, Ohio, Leland Dia- 


mond raised his thin, wailing voice in 
protest against normal procedure and 
man-made rules of everyday life. 

A half century later, with the Leland 
permanently shortened to “Lou” and 
the voice deepened to what could pass 
as an atomic explosion, the human 
diamond still remained a non-conform- 
ist. In 26 years of Marine Corps 
service he had become a legend—the 
unconquerable, indomitable master 
gunnery sergeant of the old school. 
Paunchy and goateed, with a profound 
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respect only for perfection, Lou Dia- 
mond stood as the epitome of the pro- 
fessional Marine. And before the sands 
had run out, his mark was forever en- 
graved in some of the brightest facets 
of that era of the Corps in which he 
lived. 

Much has been said and written of 
Master Gunnery Sergeant Lou Dia- 
mond. Some is truth, some fantasy, 
and a goodly portion an oft-told com- 
bination of both. He was an expert 
at cribbage, pinochle, and without equal 
at the beer garden table. He was a 
top-notch NCO, a _ chain cigarette 
smoker and extraordinary trainer of 
men. Dungarees were practically his 
uniform of the day, and nothing he 
touched bordered on mediocrity. As a 


mained alive. In 1949, several million 
Americans once again re-heard his 
story via the Cavalcade of America 
radio show, and through the years, 
magazine writers have periodically re- 
told the tale of the “Fabulous Dia- 
mond.” The latest addition to that 
list of presentations came in January, 
1955, via the television version on the 
Cavalcade of America. 

Originally entitled, ‘‘The Old Breed,” 
the 30-minute show was later dubbed 
“The Marine Who Lived 200 Years,” 
in deference to the Corps rumor of Dia- 
mond’s timeless, ageless era. The plot 
deals with one—but perhaps the most 
spectacular—exploit of the Diamond 
career: His evacuation from Guadal- 
canal and eventual return to his outfit, 


the Fifth Marines. And his return to 
that outfit was no mere routine ac 
It encompassed island 
hopping from the New Hebrides to 
New Zealand, on to New Caledonia and 
back to Guadalcanal. It con 
cluded with a 1500-mile hitch 
hike to Australia and a dramatic re 
union with the 

The story opens in an aid station on 
Guadalcanal. Diamond, played by vet 
eran actor, Ward Bond, sits on a litter 
at one side of the tent. Sick 
nursing three broken ribs and 


complishment 


then 
final 


regiment 


with 
malaria, 
kidney 
his boondockers up over 


troubles, he is trying to pull 
his swollen 
feet, and keeps up a running argument 
with the doctor at the same time. But 
Diamond is losing the battle. Lou had 
TURN PAGE 


His incredible voice, qualities of leadership, plus the 
hundreds of sea stories spun around him, established the legend for all 
time. The fabulous saga lost none of its luster on TV 


baseball pitcher he hurled a one-hitter 
for Quantico, and his deft touch with 
the mortar was uncanny. But it wasn’t 
until World War II that Lou came 
into public notice. 

The first offensive American blow of 
World War II at Guadalcanal brought 
with it a host of correspondents, hungry 
for news and human interest stories. 
The 52-year-old animated roar that 
hit the "Canal on August 7, 1942, pro- 
vided them with all they needed and 
more. Stories of Diamond’s World 
War I feats at Chateau-Thierry, Bel- 
leau. Wood and the Meuse-Argonne 
vivid backgrounds for the 
stories of the “Fabulous Marine” 
filter into Stateside 
and magazines. The Diamond experi- 
Sino-Japanese conflict 
splashed additional color on tales of 


provided 
which 
began to papers 
ences in the 


the epic struggle in the lush jungles of 
Guadalcanal. His incredible voice and 
qualities of leadership, coupled with 
the hundreds of sea stories attributed 
to him, made Lou Diamond an irresist- 
ible and inexhaustible 
copy. The “Lou Diamond Legend” was 
firmly established for all time. 
Today, more than a decade after the 
last shot of World War II, some of the 
heroics and valor of that conflict have 
faded into dim statistics and fine print 
of history books. But among the tales 
of tnat select group of men-among- 
men, the Lou Diamond story has re- 


source of news 


Actor Ward Bond looked aan ike Lou isin 


to scare the serial number off a Parris Island boot 





originally been slated for evacuation, 
but had talked his way out of it with 
the promise that he would stay in the 
aid station until his shoes once again 
would slip onto his swollen feet. But 
the shoes just won’t go, and with a 


remark about 60-year-old 


to keep up with kids of 18, 


mumbled 

men trying 

the doctor turns his back on the affair. 
At this point, 


yne of television’s top scripters 


author Larry Marcus, 
(and 


no relation to this scribbler) interjects 


a bit of the prowess that brought Dia 
f Cap- 
mortar company CO, 


mond a fair portion of his fame. 
tain Collins, the 
enters the hospital tent and tells Lou 
that they’ve 
nese mortars which have 
ip the 


‘We need a good gunnery sergeant 


finally located the Japa 


been holding 


regiment 


to direct a mortar mission on the Japs,” 
says the Captain. “Who do you recom 
mend for the job?” 

Lou’s answer is a typical Diamond 
ism, “Captain,” roars the old man, “I 
was beginning to like you and you were 
shaping up okay. But I knew you when 
you were a lousy Pfc, so don’t start 
being cute with me. Is there a better 
gunny in the Fifth Regiment than Lou 
Diamond?” 

The captain admits that there isn’t, 


but insists that Lou is too sick to do 
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he 


Lou's story on TV opened at an 
sick with malaria and his swollen 


the job. The controversy is settled with 
Diamond being hauled in an ammo 
cart to the hill where the mortar mis- 
sion is to be fired. Here, the mortar 
master is in his glory. The first round 
is off target, and with the correction, 
Diamond fires the second and awaits 
word on the from the 


phone spotter. 


His caribou-like face lights up with 
a grin as the comes: ‘‘You’re 
right on target.” 

Before the mission is over, Diamond 
of trouble. A 
misfire on one of the guns brings near 
disaster, and Lou orders the gun crew 
to take 
lodge the defective round. Turning the 


message 


comes in for his share 


cover as he attempts to dis 


down, he gently taps it, 
muttering to the _ shell, 
“Come on come on don’t play 
hard to get with old Lou...” The 
work, and _ the 


barrel upside 


meanwhile 


admonition seems to 
shell slides down into the hands of the 
perspiring gunny, where it is quickly 
defused. 

But the hot 
Diamond from the 


licks with the mortar 


fail to save stern 
eyes of the Navy doctors—and evacu- 
ation to New Zealand. Still sick, and 
with his feet so swollen that he can’t 
lace his boondockers, orders are cut 


for Diamond to be As _ he 
and with a suspicion 


flown out. 
prepares to leave, 
of tears in his eyes, Lou turns to Cap- 
tain Collins with a prophecy, “I'll be 
back. Remember that—I’ll be back!” 


aid station on Guadalcanal. 
feet wouldn't fit in his boondockers 


He was 


The remainder of the story is con 
cerned with that road back. In the hos- 
pital in New Zealand, Diamond grows 
a scraggly beard, and in general, makes 
A barber, 
talked into an attempt to shave off 
Lou’s beard almost meets disaster at 
hulking Diamond. 
a young bewildered jg, adds 


life miserable for all hands. 


the hands of the 
The nurse, 
coal to the fire by telling Lou that, as 
an officer, she could order him to shave 
off his beard. 

‘You, a lieutenant, order me?” re- 
torts the aroused gunny. “Lady, most 
of the time I don’t even talk to lieut 
enants.”’ 

The Diamond runs into a stroke of 
luck. The Marine Corps liaison officer 
at the hospital—a Major Barrington— 
turns out to have been a private in 
Diamond’s outfit in the old China days 
Lou’s request for a return to duty is 
turned down flat, but Diamond goes to 
work on him with a vengeance. “Re- 
member all those times you got into 
Shanghai,” reminisces the 
“And I had to hock 
my civilian suit and overcoat to bail 


trouble in 
shrewd Diamond. 
you out ‘ 

The hapless 
else but agree, but on the 


major could do little 
return to 
was negative and as firm as 
a stone wall. “Oh well,” says the in- 
nocent and wide-eyed Lou, as he winds 
up the chit-chat of the old China days. 
“That’s what a buddy’s for isn’t it? 


duty he 





When a mortar misfired, Lou moved the crew away 
and then coaxed the defective round from the tube 


To help a guy when the chips are 
really down?” 

The diamond in the rough had fig- 
ured his major right down to the etch- 
ing on his golden leaves. A few days 
later, with a set of orders under his 
arm directing one Master Gunnery 
Sergeant Leland Diamond to report to 
the Fifth Marine Regiment for duty, 
he’s on his way. And it’s a long way 
home. 

The first lap is a return to Guadal- 
canal, which Lou accomplishes by 
talking his way aboard a Dutch freight- 
er. Arriving at the ‘Canal, a _ new, 
strange set of sights greets his eyes. 
Gone are the sounds of battle, the em- 
placements, the confusion of war. In- 
stead there are neat rows of tents, post 
exchanges and juke boxes, and_ the 
white helmeted MPs of the Army rear 
echelon. All the Army knows is that 
the Marines are gone, and maybe some 
of them went over to New Cal. An 
Army pilot, ferrying a load of steel 
toward New Caledonia gives the de- 
termined Diamond a lift in that direc- 
tion, but once there, he finds that the 
regiment is somewhere in Australia. 

Tired, down with malaria again and 
still clutching his crumpled orders, he 
starts toward Australia. A couple of 
plane and ship rides and many days 
later, in a Marine office in Australia, 
he hears the happy words. The Fifth 
Regiment has been assigned to a spot 


named Boreham Plains, about 20 miles 
from where he There is no 
transportation available at the moment 
but “Lou” is restless. “With a couple 
of beers in me I could walk it on my 
hands,” says he. 


stands. 


The last lap is the worst 20 miles in 
the Diamond career. His fever mounts, 
his legs are 
the months of illness are 
exacting toll. At last, bordering close 
to mental and physical exhaustion, he 
reaches a sign which proclaims “Bore 
ham Plains,” but there are only empty 
plains and_ silent 
Frantically the Diamond voice bellows 
out. “Where are you guys? Where are 
you? Where are you?” Only the rustle 
of the wind in the trees answers, and 
Diamond — suddenly a defeated, old 
man—slumps against a tree, his fight 
and determination gone. 

Then he hears a rumble. At first 
a low muffled roar, and then louder and 
louder as the unmistakable sounds 
precede a truck convoy down the road. 


swollen and aching, and 
taking an 


groves of trees. 


Lou stands up, straightens his tie and 
cap, and a small smile begins to show 
in the corners of his mouth. The con- 
voy pulls into the campsite, and as 
Captain Collins prepares to alight from 
his vehicle, his eyes catch sight of Dia- 
mond and open wide in amazement. 
Standing erect and military, Lou throws 
his CO a snappy salute. 

“Good afternoon, Captain,” says the 


yy ay as * 


Nothing could keep Lou Diamond from 


Oe 


his outfit. In 


Australia he hiked 20 torturous miles to catch up 


indomitable Diamond. “What kept you 
so long .. .2” 

As in all narratives and stories, ‘“The 
Marine Who Lived 200 Years,” is a 
combination of fact and fiction. But 
the basic elements of the story—al- 
though only an infinitesimal portion of 
the Diamond Legend—are true and 
substantiated by Whether 
“Lou” dropped an 81-mm. mortar shell 
down the smokestack of a 


records. 


Japanese 
cruiser; whether he was as old as the 
Corps; or whether he perpetrated the 
deeds attributed to 
him, will be matters for speculation for 


thousand and one 


generations of Marines to come. But 
the esteem with which he was held by 
his fellow 
speculation. 


Marines is no matter of 

A letter to Lou from A 
A. Vandegrift, his commanding officer 
at Guadalcanal, and later Command 
ant of the Marine Corps, makes thos« 
sentiments all too clear. 

“To every man of your company,” 
wrote General Vandegrift, “you were 
a counselor, an arbitrator of disputes 
and an ideal Marine. 

“Your matchless loyalty and love of 
the Marine Corps and all it stands for 
are known to hundreds of officers and 
men of this division, and will serve as 
an inspiration to them on all the battle 
fields on which this division may in 
the future be engaged.” 

Maybe these are the ingredients 
which legends are made of... END 
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by John L. Irvine 


Illustrated by 
Sgt. Robert C. Southee 
Leatherneck Staff Artist 


IJINI’s old back creaked i1 
rhythm with the old wood 
and leather bellows 

forge. The r¢ d slowing charcoé 
near white as the air 
through it. Lovingly, he 
nearly finished blade 

yellow hands and, when 

the charcoal was ght 

blade deep into the white 
squinted at the glare whil 
foot worked the bellows 
and down, up and down. 

Slowly the blade grew red and then 
white until it took on the color of 
coals. Nijini had taken infinite pains 
with this blade, laminating the hard 
cutting steel with the more flexibl 
spring steel to make the blade sharp 
without being brittle It was to. be 
the best sword of his career and it wa 
to be his last, the last of a line 
swordmakers that had started with th 
Kahn. He was going to present 
blade to the Emperor, and then reti 

The long, two-handed, handle of 
samurai sword lay on his work 
bench. The handle was carved of 
blackest ebony. Two inlaid gold drag 
ons twined themselves around it 
around each other The carving 
the inlay, had been a long, tedious job 
for the ebony was metal hard and the 
bent old man had to spend almost 
many hours sharpening his tools as h 
had actually carving. This handle wa 
only for show. If the sword had to 
go to war, it had a plain handle carved 
of hard grained ash to wear as it: 
battle dress. The fancy handles usually 
stayed home with the family treasure: 

The long, slightly curved, blade wa 
ready for the oil bath that would give 
it a final tempering. Nijini withdrew 
the white hot steel from the forge and 
held it up to the light. His squinting 
eyes watched the blade deepen slowly 
from white to light red to a deeper 
red. When the blade was the exact 
color of the setting sun as seen from 
the top of Fujiyama, the Sacred Moun 
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LIVES BY THE SWORD (cont.) 


he plunged it deep into the black 
A great cloud of white smoke rose 
around his Nijini rubbed his 
hands together; this was the crucial 


head. 


moment One wrong guess and he 
would have to start all over again. He 
had never guessed wrong since he had 


ft the army and had resumed the 


i€ 


making of swords, but each time he 


~-hed a blade the tingle of ex 


quence 
pectant error fingered his spine 


When the bubbling 
+} 


subsided he 
ie blade in his long iron tongs 
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il 


grasped 
smoking, from the 
color of a freshly 
ighed with satisfac 
He laid the 
ench and set up 
one-inch soft 
it into two vee 
fastened on 
the bench. These 
about three inches 
then wrapped the 
sword 
holding the 
two-handed position, he 
yver his head 
brought the blade down 
arc He 


saw it bite 


clucked with 
deeply into 
In the old days he could 

cut the rod in two, but even now 

saw it cut deep enough to prove its 
vorth. Now, he had 
and it would be ready for the handle. 


ymnly to polish it 


He took a piece of fine sandpaper and 
began to rub it back and forth on the 
blued blade. The blue became scratched 
and the steel began to show through. 
He had to rub gently for if the sand 
paper cut too deep he would have much 
polishing to do to bring it up to its 
final mirror-like finish 
he blue was gone and the 

finish was beginning to smooth out 
when General Suki slammed his way 
into the small shop, his hard heeled 
boots rattling the floor boards. Nijini 
Before him stood the 


man who had ruined his army career 


was frightened 


and had forced his disgrace and retire- 
ment. Here was the man who had been 
his sworn enemy: the man who had 
attack, 


kept urging fight and even 


though the homeland wasn’t ready, a 
man who had changed his spots so well 
of the 


occupation 


favored 

Nijini 
hoped he had aged enough so the Gen- 
His strag- 
gly gray beard might help, he thought. 
Nijini 
work bench and rose to greet his guest 

“What can I do for you, Illustrious 
One?” he asked 

“A sword, old fool A 


swords. One I can give to my number 


that he was now one 
officers under the 
eral wouldn’t recognize him. 
placed the new biade on the 


sword of 
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one son when he is a General, one that 
he can give his number one son when 
he is a General. You have such a 
sword?” 

“No, sir, I do not. I do not make 
swords any more. I have retired.” 
“What was that you were 
It looked like a 


working 
on when I came in? 
sword to me 

“Just an old blade I was sanding. 
Just some foolishness to keep an old 
man busy.” 

“Let me see it, old woman,” the Gen- 
eral growled towards _ the 
bench. He picked up the 


looked at it 


stepping 


blade and 


“It looks good to me.” he told Nijini. 
“I'll test it.” 

With that the 
sword over his head and brought it 


General raised the 
down with a crashing blow that cut 
the rod through, sending the small end 


skittering across the floor 


“Only an old blade! This is the blade 
I want. Ill have no other. I'll have 
this sword or your life.” 

“But it is to be a gift to the Em- 
peror.’ 

“It was to be a gift for the Emperor. 
Make him another, I'll have this one. 
Have it finished for me by this time 
tomorrow or I'll see that your old head 
rolls on the floor. I want that ebony 
and gold handle with it. Don’t forget, 
old woman, this time tomorrow.” 

Before Nijini could again raise his 
quavering voice in protest the General 
spun on his heel and strode out of the 


shop, slamming the flimsy door behind 


down at his bench 


hands. His 


him. Nijini sat 
holding his head in his 
best work was going to his bitterest 
Was this to be the final blow 
second half had not 


enemy 
of a life 
been pleasant? 
True, the General 
him. The heat of the forge had wrinkled 
his skin, and a bit of his soul had 
gone into each of the many blades he 
had fathered, leaving him a_ broken, 
his time. He hobbled 
across the wide board floor and into the 


whose 


1adn’t recognized 


old man before 


little shop that 
served as his living quarters. An old 
narrow bureau served as a table, and 
the bureau and a space on the floor 
where he could unroll his sleeping mat 
needed to exist. He took 
from the top of the 


back room of the 


were all he 
a green bottle 
bureau and poured himself a drink of 
saki. It warmed his old bones. 
Shrugging the warmth through his 
frame, he walked back to the bench and 
picked up the sword. As he rubbed 
the blade to its final polish he thought 
and thought, but to no avail. He knew 
if he didn’t give the sword to the Gen- 
eral he would surely die, and he was 
afraid if he did he might die anyway. 
The blade began to shine like a mirror. 
It was almost midnight when he finally 
pinned the black and gold handle onto 
the blade. He held the 


front of him and sighted along it; it 


sword out in 


was perfe ct 

He sighed as he rose and crossed the 
little shop to the small closet which 
held the scabbard he had made for the 
sword. He had intended to give the 
General a cheap stock scabbard, but 
now that his masterpiece was finished 
he couldn’t bear to separate it from 
the scabbard, made with as much care 
as had gone into the It would 
be like selling only a section of a paint- 


sword. 


ing. The scabbard was lacquered black 
to match the handle, and had matching 
gold work along its upper side. 

Nijini slid the 
bard and then held it to his side to 
see how it would look. He shook his 
head, wishing he were young again, so 
he could carry such a sword. He pic- 
himself parading through the 
sword hitting his side. He 
clear it of such 


blade into the scab- 


tured 
park, the 
shook his head to 
thoughts: he had more important things 
to do. Drawing the sword slowly, he 
let its sharp edge bite into the heel of 
his hand, adding another scar to the 
many that were there. Each time a 
blade was drawn it had to taste blood, 
and when Nijini was a young gallant 
he had thrilled many of the Geishas 
by showing them his sword. The first 
blood had to be that of the man who 
had fashioned it, to give the blade 
luck He finished withdrawing the 
blade, looked at the red streak on it, 
looked at his cut hand, and thought, a 
sly smile crossing his wrinkled face, 
“The General shall have his sword.” 
Hobbling back to his living quarters 
he searched through the bureau draw- 
ers. Where was it? It had to be around 
somewhere. He hadn't seen it for a 
long time, but he knew he hadn't 
thrown it away. He was about to give 
up in disgust when he remembered. 
Moving some odds and ends from a 
corner he unearthed a small box. In 
one corner stood an old bottle with a 
rag shoved into its neck. He held it 





up to the light and shook it. A heavy 
greenish liquid bubbled merrily inside. 
It had a wholesome look for such a 
deadly liquid. One drop in the slight- 
est scratch was enough to bring on 
death; not instant death, but a slow, 
painful, agonizing death. He took the 
bottle back out into the shop and set 
it on the bench. 

Nijini picked up the long scabbard 
and looked down into it. There was 
just about enough for what he planned. 
Opening a small drawer in the work- 
bench, he took out a piece of felt that 
had once been a hat and cut it into 
a strip about as wide and long as his 
middle finger. He smeared one side 
of it with glue and then folded it in 
half, the glue side out. Taking a long 
slim pair of tweezers, he placed the 
folded felt down inside the scabbard 
about five from the opening, 
just far enough so it wouldn’t be seen. 
He pressed the glue against the side 
of the scabbard; now all he had to do 
was wait. He locked the door and 


inches 


hobbled back into his living quarters. 


It was almost noon when Nijini 
awoke and got up from his mat. He 
walked out toward the front of the 
shop, picked up the sword and gazed 
at it. It was truly his best work. 
His reverie stopped when he suddenly 
realized that the General would arrive 
soon and he did not want to be caught 
getting the sword ready for him. 

Nijini picked up the bottle of green 
liquid and shook it again. It bubbled 
and danced. He liked to watch the 
bubbles rise. He pulled out the rag 
which served as a cork and picked up 
the scabbard. He poured a little of the 
liquid into the scabbard, making sure 
it soaked into the piece of felt he had 
glued into place the night before. When 
he was satisfied, he put the bottle into 
the scrap box near the bench and cov- 
ered it with old paper; then he sat 
down to wait. 

He didn’t wait long. The General’s 
command car pulled up outside with 
a great screeching of brakes. It was 
long before the appointed time, but the 
General stomped in majestically. 

“Is it ready?” he thundered. 

“Such bad manners,” Nijini thought. 

“It is ready,” he answered. 

The General picked up the sword and 
examined the blade for scratches. 
Nijini expected to see him drool. 

“A pig,” he thought. 

‘Has it tasted your blood yet, worth- 


less one?” the General almost shouted, 
shoving the sword home into its scab- 
bard. 

“Yes air” 

“IT don’t believe it. 
Show me the cut.” 

Nijini held out his hand. He couldn’t 
stop the shaking completely. He was 
not afraid of the General, he was afraid 
of the What if the General 
should demand that he cut himself 
again in his presence. 

“You call that a cut? A mere scratch. 
Here, hold out your hand, I'll show 
you what a real cut is.” 

The General 
at the wrist and pulled it out in front 
of him. He placed the 
tween the ebony and gold 
Nijini shook from head to foot 

“What’s this? You're 
coward. Bah! Your chicken blood will 
make the blade unlucky, I think.” 

He slammed Nijini’s arm down in 
disgust. Nijini almost fainted with re- 
lief. The perspiration stood out on his 


I want to see it. 


poison. 


grabbed Nijini’s arm 
scabbard_ be- 
handle. 


shaking, you 


forehead in round drops. The General 
tucked the sword under his arm and 
turned to leave. 

“How about payment?” Nijini quav- 
ered. 

“Payment! Hah! I'll give you pay- 
ment.” 

The General spun and in one motion 
brought the sword and scabbard up 
and down on the side of Nijini’s head, 
knocking him to the floor. A trickle 
of blood ran down his cheek. 


Nijini 


General 


“Hasn't changed a _ bit,” 
thought as_ he 


stride out through the door. 


watched the 


“Goodbye, sir,” Nijini almost sneered, 
but the General didn’t hear him. H« 
was in too much of a hurry. He had 
to get home and teach his number one 
son how the son of a General, and a 
future General should draw his sword 
and cut his hand to please the Geishas 
For “A sword should not be uncovered 
unless it was going to taste blood 


END 





























by MSgt. Robert W. Tallent 
USMCR 


HE troubles with U.S. Mails, 
which led to the calling out 


of the Marines twice in less 


than six years, began in 1919. Two mail 
robberies took place in Chicago, first 
at Dearborn Street Station, then Un 
ion Station. These unsavory exploits 
started the underworld on a nasty 
habit 

Two years after the Union Station 
job, nearly $6,000,000 had been pur 
loined from the mails. 

The majority of the = stick-ups 
amounted to a few dollars and a hand 
ful of stamps, but there were three or 
four notable operations like the Leon 
ard Street holdup in New York. 

In this engagement a couple of fre: 
booters made off with five pouches of 
registered mail. It was estimated at the 
time that the take amounted to $2, 
400,000, not counting the value of the 
sacks. Just before that, a preacher in 
Mount Vernon, IIl., forsook the cloth 
for a flyer in the robbery game. His 
opening gambit, an attack on the local 
post office, netted $212,000. 

Although New York’s Leonard Street 
holdup led the league, there were others 
in contention from coast to coast. The 
post office in Los Angeles was hit for 
$600,000. A gang working Toledo, Ohio, 
stopped a mail truck driver on his ap- 








pointed rounds and relieved him of 
nearly $1,000,000. This must have in- 
spired the west coast mobsters; the L.A. 
robbery was repeated, but the take 
was smaller. 

At this juncture harassed post office 
officials put new rules in the game. 
Postal clerks and messengers were 
armed and the Marines called out. 
Three days before the Marine Corps’ 
146th anniversary, November 7, 1921, 
President Harding directed the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to: “detail as guards 
for the United States Mails a sufficient 
number of officers and men of the 
United States Marine Corps to protect 
the mails from depredations by robbers 
and bandits.” 

The order put 2300 Marines in ac- 
tion at principal mail distribution cen- 
ters throughout the country. They 
moved out with these comforting in- 
structions from a former Marine, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Denby: 

“You must, when on guard duty, 
keep your weapons in hand and, if 
attacked, shoot, and shoot to kill. There 
is no compromise in this battle with 
bandits. If two Marines guarding a 
mail car, for example, are suddenly 
covered by a robber, neither man must 
hold up his hands, but both must begin 
shooting at once. One may be killed, 
but the other will get the robber and 
save the mail When our men go 
in as guards over the mails, that mail 
must be delivered or there must be a 
Marine dead at the post of duty.” 

Prior to the summoning of the Ma- 
rines, 15 major mail robberies were 
recorded in 1921 alone. With the Ma- 
rines riding the mail cars and camping 
in post offices, inspectors were able 
to take time from investigating new 
stick-ups and clean up the backlog. In 
the space of a few months more than 
150 persons were arrested in connec- 
tion with mail robberies; half of these 
were convicted and the post office de- 
partment recovered $3,852,855.87. 

The Marines’ first tour of mail guard 
duty was conducted under less than 
auspicious conditions. There were only 
2300 men available for the duty and 
the battle line stretched along every 
foot of railroad track and arterial high- 
way in the country. In addition, the 
War was just three years past and 
the military had plummeted from pub- 
lic grace. Many powerful citizens were 
opposed to the idea of Marines mixing 
up with their mail. This didn’t make 
it easier for the privates riding shot- 
gun in the chilly, jolting mail cars or 
the officers directing the work. 

What nobody foresaw was that cer- 
tain intractable characters wanted to 
turn mail looting into a life-long career. 

Secretary Denby’s order, coupled 
with hyper-vigilance on the part of the 
Marines, caused an abrupt cessation 


of the holdups. The following March, 
the Marines were relieved of their 
duties. The move caused little grief. 
It suited the taxpayers, the Marines 
were more than glad to leave a tedious, 
exhausting assignment; and there is no 
record of complaint from the under- 
world. 

The Marines didn’t put an end to 
the mail robberies in their first tour of 
duty. However, the scare they threw 
into the bandits endured for two years. 
The plague started again in April, 1923 
—a messenger in St. Louis was de- 
tached from $2,407,374. Postal in- 
spectors, with books almost 
wasted no time sewing up this one. 
Eleven people went to jail and $2,- 
400,000 was recovered. The 
unfortunately, sounded 
bandit bivouacs throughout the coun- 
try. 

From $6,000,000 in losses in 1921 the 
total scaled to $20,000,000 by 1926. 
Eighty major mail robberies were 
logged on the postal inspectors’ books. 

Toward the end of this period, an 
inspector, in a fit of pique probably 
induced from overwork, sold out. He 


clean, 


robbery, 
reveille in 


helped stage the classic Roundout, IIl., 
mail train stick-up. The gross was well 
over $2,000,000. The Federals eventual- 
ly recovered more than half of this 
amount and the former inspector be- 
came a star boarder in a government 
operated crowbar hotel. 

Mail robbers, as a group, though, 
were meeting with better than average 
success. They developed into an ar- 
rogant breed. Murder became an ac- 
cepted refinement to their technique. 

A particularly heinous bit of thug- 
gery in Elizabeth, N. J., capped the 
era of fancy gunmen. A mob, after 
considerable planning, deliberately shot 
down a mail truck driver. Two other 
people were wounded and the thieves 
made off with $150,000. It was to be 
the last big haul. Postmaster General 
Harry S. New’s patience snapped like 
a grenade primer assembly. He im- 
mediately called on Congress for ap- 
propriations to create a special force of 
guards and to build armored mail cars. 
While this was being done, he asked 
that the Marines be called back to 
secure the mails. 

President Coolidge complied with the 
Postmaster’s request for Marines. The 
President turned the mail guarding 
operation over to Major General John 


A. Lejeune, Major General Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps. 

The order 
delicate situation. The 


Corps in a 
international 


caught the 
picture was touch and go. In four 
different foreign countries violent fac 
tions were making ready to “up tar- 
gets.”” Marines were on watch 
Nicaragua to China, making sure no 
Americans were trapped between the 
firing line and the butts. Stateside, 
there were scarcely enough Marines to 


from 


regimental review 
entire U.S. Mail 


stage a respectable 
much less guard the 
service. 

The responsibility of protecting the 
major part of the western United States 
fell to the officers and men of the 
Fourth Marine Regiment. A 
train met the Marines at the San Diego 
soon distributed 


special 


depot and they were 
from Texas to Washington. It was one 
time when mail call practically dis 

officers 
detailed; 


strength of the regi 


solved a regiment. Fourteen 
and 630 enlisted men were 
this reduced the 
ment to 170 men. 
Despite the timely return of the regi 


ment, Marines to provide an adequaté 


mail protection force remained in short 


supply. By cleaning out everything 
but the brigs, there were still less than 
2500 officers and men 
the task. 

Where 2300 had been sufficient in 
1921, when the technique of postal hi- 
jacking was as uncertain as a recruit 


available for 


in front of a tattoo parlor, three times 
that amount could have been used to 
cover the mails five years later 

The Dayton News (Ohio) com 
mented on October 17, 1926, the day 
after the Marines were recalled: 

“.. . The Marines will be on duty 
in industrial districts over the country 
for several months. There was no in- 
dication how many would be used in 
this city, but several thousand will bs 
needed.” 

The largest single concentration of 
mail guards (Brooklyn-New York 
area) never exceeded 300. 

With a slim force and no supporting 
arms to assist with the job, the Ma- 
rines found themselves in an unenvi- 
able position. The only answer seemed 
to be to start talking tough. 

Local commanders’ reasoned that 
speaking softly and carrying a _ big 
stick is all right when the issue weapon 
isn’t a twig. But in this case it was 
and the best thing to do with a twig 
under the circumstances, most of them 
figured, was to beat it against a drum 
and make a big racket. The cloak of 
modesty was cast aside to make the 
job easier. 

Marine officers in 
guards started “talking up” the Corps 


charge of mail 


and its mission. They spoke long and 
within the 
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earnestly and most of it 





GREAT MAIL CALL (cont.) 


hearing of the The only thing 
they didn’t talk about was exactly how 
monu- 
mails. 

con- 


press. 
they were going to tackle the 
mental job of safeguarding the 
This, they implied, was super 
fidential information. 

The program (rather tactic, for it was 
not a clear-cut plan) was a success 
from the start 

The public 


almost 


attitude had made an 


complete about-face in five 
years. The Marines had left the post 
offices by the back doors, but now they 
were welcomed through main portals 
Ma- 
rines had developed a commodity called 
This was a highly marketable 
itern as far as the press was concerned 
in the '20s. The Marines had estab- 
lished an World 
War I, and since then, they had been 
in numerous global hot spots preserv- 
ing the The Corps was prac- 
tically awash with from the 
Major General Commandant on down 
City editors had 
started using Marines for stock fea- 
tures even they were ordered 
back to the post offices. 

When the Marines returned, the 
floodgates of publicity opened and 
everything said or done by a Marine 
officer became spot news. The Corps 
wisely did little to discourage the at- 
tention. 

When General Lejeune sent the Ma- 
rines out on the job he told them to 
shoot to kill if necessary to protect 
the mails. It was headlined thusly: 

“Outlining Work, Chief Tells Men 
to ‘Shoot to Kill’ If Necessary”— 
Philadelphia. 

“Picked Sharpshooters Form Detach- 
ment For Trucks and Post Offices With 
‘Shoot to Kill’ Orders’—New York. 

“2500 Marines Protect Mails; Or- 
dered to ‘Shoot to Kill’; $44,000 in 
Rewards Offered’’—St. Paul, Minn. 

“Shoot to Kill, Marines Told’— 
Portland, Ore. 

“Marine Guards On Duty; Shoot to 
Kill Orders on All Mail Trains from 
Here’’—Kansas City, Mo. 

Even the contemplated arrival of the 
guards made good copy. In Spokane, 
Wash., Captain Clifton B. Cates, later 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
made top of the page news when he 
announced the impending arrival of 
one officer and 34 enlisted men. 

When Marines arrived on station 
they were met with booming clouds of 
flashpowder detonated by news photo- 
graphers. Most press pictures revealed 
no less than four Marines, standing at 
the ready, surrounding mail trucks or 
railroad cars. In practice only two Ma- 


on their return. In addition, the 


“color.” 


excellent record in 


pe ace. 
heroes 


to the rear rankers. 
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rines could be spared to watch even 
the largest shipments, but it was one 
way of discouraging the bandits and the 
Marines were out to protect the mails, 
not enter into pitched battles with gun- 
men. 

Editorial approbation of the 
directing Marines to watch the 
was almost immediate and universal. 
Typical was the comment by the 
Washington Star: 

“The Marines have 
the call to arms in defense 
United States mail. From the Marine 
base at Quantico than 1200 
sturdy ‘sea fighters’ were dispatched to 


move 
mails 


again answered 
of the 
more 
strategic points throughout the coun- 
try, there to stand guard against the 
banditry which has_ reached such 
proportions that drastic measures on 
the part of the Government have be- 
come necessary. 

“It will be a brave and foolhardy 
gang of criminals, indeed, who will at- 
tempt now to rob the mails. The Ma- 
rines are quick on the trigger and will 
stand no nonsense 
on crime. Through faithfulness to duty 
and a rare degree of courage and cool- 
headedness the Marines have made for 
themselves an enviable reputation in 


the fighting forces of the United States, 


from persons bent 


and the mere fact they are now on 
guard to protect the mails is sufficient 
guarantee that henceforth bandits will 
plan other lines of activity for the 
‘easy money’ that is their means of 
livelihood.” 

Just how little nonsense the Marines 
would brook wasn’t long being estab- 
lished. Two shots in the campaign on 
mail bandits were fired 10 days after 
General Lejeune’s first order. 

On the night of October 26, Private 
Fred Jackson, riding a Seattle-bound 
train, came across a stranger smoking 
a cigarette on the mail car platform. 
Jackscn ordered the smoker to shove 
off. The man blew a cloud of smoke 
at Jackson. While drawing his pistol, 
Pvt. Jackson repeated his order. When 
the interloper failed to move, the Ma- 
rine placed a round neatly over his 
head. The stranger dove into the 
cinders and Jackson gave him a fare- 
well round. The train was moving 
about 25 miles an hour. 

Marine officers never missed a chance 
to inform the public about the serious- 
ness of the situation. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Logan, in charge of eastern area 
mail security, stated: 

“We of the Marines 


have been 


ordered to guard the United States 
Mails; that is what we shall do to the 
best of our ability. If it is necessary 
to shoot to kill, the Marines will do 
what the force of circumstances will 
compel them to do.” 

Feature stories and agitated headlines 
made the Marines a novelty in blase« 
New York; Colonel Louis Gulick warn- 
ed off sightseers. He told reporters: 

“If anything should happen when a 
crowd is near, someone is likely to get 
hurt. The men have their orders to 
shoot. The mails will be protected.” 

Direct action was initiated by Cap 
tain Murel Corbett, commander of the 
detachment of guards in Seattle. He 
awarded two days solitary confinement 
on bread and water to one of the mem 
bers of his command for talking on 
topics not essential to his duty as mail 
guard 

The captain explained his action to 
the press, afterwards of course, ‘The 
public might as well know that the 
Marines are here on serious business 
and can’t talk about movies and 
weather while they’re protecting th 
mails from bandits. Well-meaning per 
sons have tried to talk to the boys, not 
knowing that an aimless conversation 
is the first ‘can’t’ on our list.” 

On the western seaboard a trio of 
Marine officers, all of whom attained 
fame in World War II, took charge of 
protection in three cities. At 
Portland, Lieutenant Evans F. Carl- 
son supervised a detachment of 41 
Marines; Major A. A. Vandegrift com- 
manded three officers and 234 men in 
San Francisco; while in Los Angeles, 
Captain Leroy P. Hunt commanded 
the same number of officers and 174 
men. The entire portion of 
the country was under the direction of 
Brigadier General Smedley Darlington 
Butler. 

Assisting General Feland on the east 
coast were Captain Louis E. Fegan, 
commanding the 43rd Company, Fifth 
Marines, and Captain Victor F. Bleas- 
dale in charge of 70 men of the com- 
pany working out of Philadelphia. 

Captain Fegan warned would-be 
mail poachers in Pennsylvania; “The 
shoot to kill order will be carried out 
wherever our men are stationed. The 
Marines will be armed with what is 
known as a Thompson sub machine 
gun, pistol and rifle. 

“Every man is an expert rifle marks- 
man,” then he added significantly, “re- 
cently they have had pistol practice 
at Essengton.” 

After the first blast of publicity, re- 
porters sat back and waited for the 
Marines to start burning powder. A 
month passed with no action. This 
was a trifle unusual, for more than 
three years, major postal robberies had 
averaged better than one a month. 


postal 


western 





Faced with the lull, the news writers 
worked on Corps features. The history 
of the organization was gone over from 
1775 on and heavy emphasis was given 
to the Marines’ accomplishments in 
France. 

The Boston Globe looked way into 
the past and came up with a stirring 
story of the march on Tripoli. It re- 
mained for the Los Angeles Herald to 
score a historical beat of sorts in this 
period. A feature writer proved this 
was not the second time Marines had 
guarded the mail, but the third! He 
stated that the first authentic reference 
in history to the Marines being in 
charge of mails dated back to May, 
1775. “Marines” from Hartford, Conn., 
were called into action a few months 
before the Continental Marines were 
authorized by the Continental Con- 
gress. Three officers and eight en- 
listed men, together with mail dis- 
patches and a chest containing 500 
pounds in specie, were sent to Fort 
Ticonderoga which had been captured 
from the British a short time before. 
Owing to the difficulty in obtaining 
reliable guards, a detachment of eight 
Marines was sent to watch over the 
treasure and dispatches. The Marines 
were reported to have made the trip 
without a hitch. 

The second month passed with 
nothing for the papers to report but 
routine inspections of the mail guard 
by senior Marine leaders. Then two 
of Lieutenant Evans P. Carlson’s men 
pulled a caper that let newspaper sob 
sisters in on the mail guarding act. 
Finding no bandits to fight in Port- 
land, a private and a sergeant found 
time to take in the local sights. What 
they saw, they liked. The private 
married first. The sergeant followed a 
week later. In their haste they forgot 
one item—permission from the Major 
General Commandant. 

As Lieut. Carlson explained it, dis- 
ciplinary action could not be taken 
for failure to obtain the Commandant’s 
permission, but the men in question 
were precluded from participation in 
such privileges as may be accorded en- 
listed men, like assignment to quarters 
at permanent stations or the privilege 
of receiving commuted rations and liv- 
ing at home rather than at the bar- 
racks, The newspaper gals loved that 
one. 

In a surge of compassion for the men 
who rode through the lonely night pro- 
tecting the mail, the Warfield Theatre 
in San Francisco extended free admis- 
sions to the Marines. The opposition 
theater managers claimed the selfless 
gesture was inspired by a sharp press 
agent. Regardless, there appeared in 
San Francisco papers several pictures 
of burly Marines posing with dimple- 
kneed Fanchon and Marco girls. Such 


doubtful statements as this one in the 
San Francisco Chronicle were attributed 
to the Marines: 

“We’re in San Francisco to see that 
the mails are kept safe from robbers,” 
one of the Marines announced, “but 
we're going to show our appreciation to 
those Fanchon and Marco girls who 
have entertained us.” 

The Marines handled the Christmas 
mail rush with no unusual happenings, 
aside from the fact the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, noting that the 
troops were not locked in combat with 
desperadoes, ordered more complete 
first aid instruction for the mail guards. 
This item merited a special dispatch to 
the Boston Globe. 

While the mail guards were passing 
a tranquil month Stateside, their ship- 
mates in Nicaragua were up to the 
broad brims of their campaign hats in 
problems. Another branch of _ the 
“banana wars” had blossomed. Fight- 
ing bandits in the tropics suddenly had 
more appeal for the mail guards than 
pulling cinders out of their ears after 
a freezing 10-12-hour train ride. Many 
of them said so in letters headed 
“Transfer, request for.”’ 

Relations with post 


office folks 


dipped right after the Nicaragua 
trouble started. The dig incident oc- 
curred in Boston. It was reported in 
the Boston Post: 

“Charges that the Marines stationed 
in the post office have won the ‘Battle 
of Post Office Square,’ that they have 
embarrassed women clerks and_ the 
public by being seen in scant attire, 
and that the post office clerks have 
been practically invited to have their 
accommodations on Boston Common, 
were hurled yesterday at a meeting of 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Local 100 in the Hotel Brewster. 

“As a result of the charges, a resolu- 
tion was passed calling upon the au- 
thorities to have the Marines quartered 
at either the Army or Charlestown Navy 
Yard. The Marines, then, could com- 
mute the same as the rest of the Fed- 
eral employees working at the post 
office, the resolution sets forth.” 

Just what “commuting” would have 
done to the post office security wasn’t 
set forth in the minutes of the meet- 
ing. The post office workers did have 
a little margin for complaint though. 
Certainly they were not used to having 
Marines looking over their shoulders 
while they worked. And it is doubtful 
if any of the employees ever happened 
on a more suspicious crew than the 


Marine mail guards. Since no mail 
clerks had been shot up since the previ 
ous October, the carriers began to won- 
der if all the protection was worth the 
bother. 

Marines had a stout champion in 
Boston’s Postmaster Baker. He called 
a press conference to say: 

“The Marines are housed 
building following out the department’s 
wishes that they be located in the most 
available position for regular and emer 


in the 


gency service. 

“The Marines in no sense have been 
a nuisance in the opinion of the post 
master. 

“Of course they occupy space which 
could be utilized at this time for the 
more convenient handling of the mails, 
but on the other hand the space they 
been surrendered on ac 
their 


occupy has 

count of the 

services.” 
The postmaster went on to say that 


extreme need of 


more or less incon 
Marine oc 


knew the 


notwithstanding 
venience occasioned by 
cupancy, that so far as he 
deportment of the men was exceptional 
and instead of complaints coming from 
employees concerning them, generally 
speaking, commendation for the per 
sonnel of the guards had been constant 

The dilemma was permanently re- 
solved a few later. January 
passed and the Marines scored another 
shutout over the mobsters. The fol- 
lowing month, soon after a mai! guard 
pistol team lost a match to three 
comely Detroit girls which made most 
of the mid-west Sunday supplements, 
the Marines relieved of their 
duties by specially trained civilian 
guards of the Post Office Department. 
The officers and men regrouped briefly 
at San Diego and Quantico—then it 
A flurry of 


weeks 


were 


was “Ho for Nicaragua!” 


laudatory newspaper accounts on their 


stint as mail guards constituted fare 
well messages as the men _ boarded 
their transports. 

The final tribute was paid by Holly 
wood. In August of the following year 
“The Great Mail Robbery” 
at the Scollay Square in Boston. The 
principals were Theodor von Eltz, Le: 
Shumway and Jeanne Morgan. Six 
Marine airplanes were featured in the 
climax, firing machine guns at a group 
of fleeing desperadoes. Sadly enough, 
many of the Marine mail guards missed 
this epic—they were standing by for 
the battle of Telpaneca in the wilds of 
Central America. 

Some day the 
up on television. If it does, remembe1 
it as the final salute to the Marines 
who whipped a potentially nasty situa 
tion with a little judicious bravado— 
and they did it at the cust of two 
rounds of .45 caliber ammunition 


premiered 


movie might show 


END 
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POSTS OF THE CORPS 


Colonel Leonard M. Mason 


is the senior Marine aboard 
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Major General H. A. Lorillot, of France, and Rear Admiral Georgio The Marines at NATO stand 
Ghe, of Italy, receive military honors from NATO Marine Detachment round-the-clock security posts 


by MSgt. Edward Barnum 
Corp. John Sneddon = 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 





Marines who serve with the NATO Honor Guard 
are required to stand frequent inspections for the 


VER SINCE THE 14 na- 
North At- 
Organization 


hye 6tions of the 


lantic Treaty 
signed their defense pact in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on April 4, 1949, U.S. Ma- 
rines have served under the blue and 
white NATO flag. 

Today the Corps is responsible for 
the security of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic’s Headquarters, 
which has been located at Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, since April, 1952. 

Under the command of Captain 
Richard P. Blandford, Jr., 88 enlisted 
Marines and one other officer, First 
Edward J. Rochford, Jr., 
compose the Marine Detachment. 


Lieutenant 


Every morning the detachment falls 
out with the Naval Base Band and a 
color guard composed of 36 men, and 
marches to the building where CIN- 
CLANT and SACLANT are _head- 
quartered. 


In front of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander’s Headquarters, 14 identical 
flag poles are manned by two Marines 
each, while three other men move to 


the CINCLANT 


and prepare to raise an 


building next door 
additional 
American flag. At a command from 
Guard, the 
plays “colors” and all flags are raised. 


the Sergeant of the band 
On special occasions each country’s na- 
tional anthem is played individually 
while its flag is raised 

The color detail isn’t the only duty 
assigned the NATO Marines; they also 
serve as security sentries at the en 
trances to all official areas which con- 
tain classified material. Everyone as- 
sociated with NATO must receive a 
security clearance from his own gov 
ernment, and the U.S. Marines are no 
exception. When a new man reports 
aboard he isn’t assigned duty in the 
NATO building until he has 
cleared. 


been 
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scores of admirals, generals and foreign dignitaries 
who visit SACLANT's Headquarters every year 


Every morning, the NATO Detachment at Norfolk, Treaty Organization countries. If members observe 
Virginia, raises the flags of the 14 North Atlantic national holidays, their flags are raised individually 


NATO DETACHMENT (cont.) 


In addition to the United States, 
NATO includes Great Britain, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France Portugal, Iceland Canada 
Greece, Turkey, Italy and Luxembourg 
Marines on duty at NATO Headquar- 
ters are familiar with the military uni 
forms and ranks of all of these coun 
tries, although only eight are actually 
represented on the SACLANT'’s staff 
Dignitaries from the remaining coun- 
tries periodically visit NATO and, 
when this happens, the Marine Detach 
ment gets a work-out. Normally, the 
visitors are invited to inspect the Ma- 
rine guard and they seldom pass up 
the opportunity. The most thorough 
inspection they've had to date, the men 
say. was the one conducted by the 
Commandant of the British Royal Ma 
rines. “He doesn’t miss a thing,” said 
one U.S. Marine after the inspection. 

The Supreme Allied Commander, 


Constant spit and polish are 
basic requirements at NATO 











Sot i eee } 
The routine at SACLANT's Headquarters isn't all 
"dress blue parade." 


Jerauld Wright, 


Atlantic, is Admiral 
USN, who also wears the “second hat’ 
as Commander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet. 
The admiral has several well known 
Marines on his staff. One, Colonel 
Leonard M. Mason, has served with 
SACLANT more than two years and 
is the senior Marine officer aboard. At 
present, Col. Mason is the Assistant 
Director of Plans. Another familiar 
name is aboard in the person of Cap- 
tain David M. Ridderhof, Marine aide 
to Admiral Wright. The captain is the 
son of Lieutenant General Stanley 
Ridderhof, USMC (Ret’d), one of Ma- 
rine Aviation’s pioneer pilots. 

The Marine Detachment’s rolls also 
include several “Flag Allowances.” 
These are the men assigned directly to 
other organizations under SACLANT at 
the Naval Base and afloat. The officers 
and enlisted men serve as staff mem- 
bers, aides, orderlies, and drivers for 
the various flag officers. 

Not all of the detachment’s work is 
“dress blue parade.’ The Marines 
guard the gates to the compound, di- 
rect traffic and, in general, perform 
regular Marine Detachment duties. 

Training doesn’t go unnoticed, either. 
In addition to classroom lectures on 


International customs and courtesies, 


The Honor Guard must also 


the Marines receive their regular quota 
of Marine Corps foot drill, tactics and 
classroom study. To sharpen their 
precision drill and formations for for 
eign visitors, the Marines have adopted 
the old style drill. 


man the various gates, walk several security posts, 
direct traffic and attend regular garrison instruction 


Technical Sergeant Keith L. Keesling 
First Divi 


second tour, 


recently transferred to the 
Korea for his 

Detachment 
Sergeant for more than two years. Sgt 


sion in 
served as_ the Gunnery 


Keesling’s primary duty was to se¢ 


that his men were properly trained in 
the field. There 
NATO troops’ 


spector General blessed them with high 


is no doubt about the 
proficiency; the In 


ratings last year 
One of the busiest men at NATO is 
Pfc Billy Taylor, the 


presser. On an average day, he creases 


detachment 


50 uniforms—more if a special forma 
tion is scheduled 
Marines who are interested in join 
NATO Honor 
do well to stock up on two commodi 
high IQ 
It helps, too, if they are graduates from 
Sea School 
The Marine who completes a tour 
NATO Honor Guard 
himself as a 


ing the Guard would 


ties: physical fitness and a 


of duty with the 
at Norfolk can 


gentleman of distinction; he 


regard 
has with 
stood the critical inspection of at least 
generals, admirals and 
Spit n’ 
discomfort for him 


a score of 
foreign dignitaries polish can 
hold no future 
he’s been through it all. He is what 
you call “a sharp Marine.” END 
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by William E. Crawford 


LINED UP in 
formation one 
Camp 
and ready to shove off for a field prob 
walking 


E WERE 
company 
morning at Tent 

lem when a sergeant comes 
down the street with his sea bag on his 


shoulder. He 
away Joe I ever saw 


was the most squared 


And cocky. Man, 
cocky be 


you expect 


Marines to be 
t 


cause they’re Marines, but this guy was 


really something. It stuck out all over 


him; the tilt of his cap, the swing of 
his shoulders, the cutting way he 
looked us over 

It was no surprise to find him moved 
into my tent when I came in that eve 


ning. He 


been ; id the 


was a buck sergeant and had 
Corps long enough to 
] 


know a hell of a lot about a machine 


gun, and I figured him to be assigned 
my plato bec needed the 
now 


laid eyes 


Howdy. Williams 


the machine gun 
We shook 
was Duncan Hoyt, then 
often called The Traveler 
handle, The Trave 

Hoyt had bee 
time. He 


duty on 


platoon 


hands and he 


had 
going 
horse ability, 
wasn't more 
another man it “orps. It was just 
that Hoyt 


the time 


travels 
sweal 
giance t any particul 
never used word 
‘“‘How’s the 
“About three cuts 
I tells him 
L.A. or 
about 
“Ah, well,” he 


ready for a rest 


liberty here?” he asks 


below averags 

“unless you hook a ride to 
Long Beach. Nothing to brag 
“I’m 


quite 


sighs, 
Been partying 
a lot lately 
“Yeah, where's that?” 
“Oh,” he 
finished up embassy duty in 
“Yeah,” I 


was hot for a good tim« 


says, pretty casual, “I just 


Rio ; 
says, “I always heard it 
He ignores this and bums two bucks 
off me for suds 
moved along 


Of course, 


Things pretty well in 


the platoon. I had to break 
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Hoyt 


of his snow jobs on 


up lots of gab sessions when 
would start one 
the kids, otherwise 


I always got a 


fine 
Hoyt. 


stacking on five 


things were 
bang out of 
He could get to smoke 
and it 
get him full 
course about his travels 

were of the 
dust-cutter 


brews was never any chore to 
lengthy dis- 
One night we 
plank tables 
Harry 


second 


blast on a 


sitting at one 
sipping a when 
Janks, a cousin of mine in the 
battalion wandered over. I made the 
two acquainted. “Hank, meet Duncan 
Hoyt, The Traveling Marine—just call 
Hoyt, 
relations. He 
too. Little place called—” 
“Hold it,” Traveler ‘Hold it 
right Don’t tell me! I 
want to know where he 
1 


qaoes a 


this is some of my 


Te xas 


him Traveler 
poor comes from 
shouts 
don’t 
What 


about a post 


there! 
is from 
man like me care 
office address? Why tag a man with a 
label? Why. I've 
Panhandle who were not tall 


not 


£ x 
from the 


known men 
have steely eye I've seen men 
from Ore 


a double- 


on who have never touched 


talked to a 


had 


in this com 


bit axe 
corporal from Atlanta who never 
And right 


pany is a lad named Gomez 


tasted chitlins 
who can 
not play a Spanish guitar. Just let a 
Marine be a Marine 
handicaps 

“People,” Hoyt 

10t understand 
boat off 
much like the 
Not me! 


Corps. It is my 


and leave off the 
goes on " pe ople, I 
I pulled a frogman 
and he 


a small Tarawa 


remarks it ain't 
swimming hole in Iowa 


ties other than the 


vehicle as well as my only love 
I sip my suds and reflect on Hoyt’s 


Hank “But 
Hoyt—er, Traveler, there must be 


philosophy says, surely 
some 
something outstanding 


place where 


happened to recall warm memories 
Some city in Asia, the Islands, perhaps 
the good ol’ Ewe Ess Aye, where 
immortal turn. A 

Wellington 


most 


events 
took an time in 
Hawaii or where the bar 


maids were alluring, or a Java 


nese who could give a drink that some 
thing extra.’ 

“Not a chance,” The 
looking Hank 
can order my gin and orange 
different 


have 


Traveler 
square in the eye. “I 
juice in 
languages. The 
trouble 


says, 


twelve girls 


don’t any understanding 


my brand of amour no matter if I am 


Gents, the 
say, in all 


Rangoon. 
home I 


in Darwin or 
world is my will 
modesty, that a post card addressed to 
Sergeant Duncan Hoyt, USMC, would 
arrive by earliest post without the clut 
tering tags of platoon, company, bat 
regiment, division, or station of 
duty. I 


talion, 


have been around the world 


a dozen times, fought in two 
modesty hat I 


title, The 


wars and say, in all 


] lay claim to my 
Marine 
next day was payday 
Hoyt 
its out for town soon as liberty goes 
than I 
so around midnight I pull the 
About an 


watch clubs me on 


and I had 


duty draws his gold and 


Things go some _ quieter 
figured 
and sack out. 
later the fire 


foot with his night stick and I roll 


close 


greeted by a couple of giant 


guide me to their truck and one 
of them flashes his light inside to out 
line a body. 
but this jars me out of 
One of the 


long to you2”’ 


I am still foggy with sleep 
f it pretty sud- 


den giants says, “This be 


I am bound up for words because I 
hulk of The Traveler. 
bad 


am looking at the 
I look 
shape. I 


him over; he is in pretty 


finally admit he is in this 
company help the 
him. I ask them what the 

“Seems your boy,” one 
bles 
W1S¢ 
women in his home town.” 

“Huh?” I say brilliantly. “Why this 
is The “ 

The other giant shrugged his shoul- 
der, ‘Comes from Toonerville, Nevada, 
and he wouldn’t stand for the 
head knocking the place.” 


and giants unload 
scoop is. 

giant mum- 
for cracking 


dusty streets and ugly 


“teed off on a sailor 


about the 


Traveler 


anchor- 


END 





the 
story 


of the 
rifle 


Part Il 


by Robert H. Rankin 


Advent and Development 
of the Breechloader 


N IMPORTANT ADVANCE 
in the development of the 
rifle followed the War of 

1812 when John Hall’s_ breechloader 
was adopted. It was designated United 
States Rifle, Model of 1819, and was 
the first breechloader to be accepted 
by any army. 

The Hall rifle’s chamber was drilled 
into the front of a block which was 
pivoted at its rear. This block was 
arranged so that when unlocked it 
swung upward to permit insertion of 
the powder charge and the ball. The 
block was then pushed down until it 
locked in line with the barrel. The 
piece was then ready to fire. The flint- 
lock mechanism was attached directly 
to this movable chamber. This rifle 
proved to be rather satisfactory for 
rapid fire at short ranges. Its major 
drawbacks were gas leakage through 
the loose junction between the chamber 
and the barrel and its awkward block 
action. The piece was used in the 
Seminole and Black Hawk Indian 
Wars, the Mexican War, and to a 
limited extent in the Civil War. 

During this period experimenters 
were working with various systems for 
igniting the powder charge, because 
the flintlock and previous ignition sys 
tems had proved far from reliable 
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RIFLE STORY (cont.) 


particularly under adverse weather con- 
ditions. Simultaneously, experiments 
were being made in an attempt to de- 
velop a satisfactory loading process. 
In 1805, a Scottish clergyman, Alex- 
ander Forsyth, perfected the first really 
workable percussion system, the begin- 
ning of a long series of developments 
which ultimately resulted in the mod- 
Forsyth de- 


veloped a powder which exploded when 


ern percussion cartridge. 


struck a sharp blow by the gun ham- 
mer, the resulting flash being directed 
touchhole to the 
percussion lock, thus de- 


through a 
charge. The 


vised, was used for only a relatively 


powder 


short time, 
cussion cap, which, although based on 
the Forsyth principle, was simpler and 
handier. A hollow nipple was fitted to 
the touchhole and the cap placed over 
it so that 
hammer, the flash was directed down- 
ward into the charge. 

At this time expanding bullets were 
introduced. These sealed the bore as 
they passed through it, thus securing 
the maximum effect of the exploding 
charge as well as causing the bullet to 
receive the full effect of the rifling. Of 
particular interest is the Minie bullet. 
This consisted of a cylindrical, pointed 
bullet with a hollow base which could 
be easily inserted into the muzzle- 
loaders of the time. The detonating 


being superseded by a per- 


when struck by the gun 


54 


Hall's model 1819 rifle was first 


breechloader adopted by Army 


€ 


Rifles Courtesy of 


Smithsonian Institution 


Maynard Tape Primer 1855 


powder charge hollow 
base so that it closely fitted the grooves 
of the bore. It was adopted by this 
country in 1855. 

During that year, the rifle-musket, 
already mentioned, was adopted, using 
the Minie bullet. These arms were 
made by rifling some 5000 muskets and 
altering them to use the Maynard tape- 
lock primer. This consisted of a roll 


of 50 percussion caps, similar to the 


expanded the 


caps used by a child’s toy cap pistol, 
which fed over a hollow nipple. The 
roll of caps was contained in a cham- 
ber. When the piece was cocked a cap 
would slip over the nipple. When the 
trigger was pulled the hammer fell on 
the cap, detonating it. The hammer was 
fitted with a sharp edge which would 
cut off the end of the used tape. 

The second officially adopted breech- 
loader was the Sharps. This rifle in- 
corporated a vertically sliding breech- 
lock, operated by a lever under the 
gun, which moved up and down in a 


mortise cut through the receiver of the 
piece. This lever was pivoted at the 
front end to the receiver and connected 
to the breechlock by means of a toggle 
arrangement. 

The Sharps, first submitted in 1850, 
was later approved, and limited quan- 
tities were purchased before the Civil 
War. A commentary on the times re- 
veals that some senior Army officers 
of the day entertained strong prejudices 
against any breechloader because, they 
objected, the faster loading and firing 
would cause soldiers to expend their 
ammunition much too rapidly. They 
also argued that, the soldier using a 
muzzleloader would realize that he 
could not reload so easily, therefore 
he would be more apt to make every 
shot count. The records show that one 
officer was proud to relate to his 
brother officers that he had finally 
succeeded in having the “breechloading 
toys” of his unit replaced by good old 
reliable muzzleloaders. Substantially, 





similar arguments were advanced in 
1940 in defense of the bolt action 
Springfield against semi-automatic 
rifles. To the credit of the Marine 
Corps it can be reported that, in 1860, 
when the Sharps was being tested, 1st 
Lieutenant J. Green, U. S. Marine 
Corps, informed Colonel Commandant 
John Harris that he most certainly did 
not subscribe to the criticisms of the 
breechloader. In addition, he recom- 
mended that the Marine Corps adopt 
it! The record shows that the govern- 
ment did get around to using the 
Sharps; they bought limited quantities 
just prior to the Civil War. Procure- 
ment was then stepped up during the 
war to a total purchase of around 
100,000 stands of Sharps arms which 
included both rifles and carbines. 

Although the Sharps was a distinct 
advance over previous weapons and 
did permit more rapid fire, it had a 
major fault common to all _ breech- 
loaders of the time in that it allowed 
considerable leakage of gas through the 
breech. The introduction of two 
European rifles, the “Needle Gun” 
and the “Chassepot,” provided a partial 
solution to the problem. The ‘Needle 
Gun” a Prussian invention, was fitted 
with a hammer which struck a needle, 
driving it through the powder charge 
im a paper cartridge to strike a per- 
cussion cap at the base of the bullet. 
Unfortunately, the needle was in the 
midst of the powder at the moment of 
detonation. After a time, the intense 
heat softened the needle until it be- 
came useless and had to be replaced. 
The “Chassepot,” a French invention, 
was an improvement on the same prin- 
ciple with one important difference; the 
percussion cap was placed at the base 
of the paper cartridge. The needle did 
not pass through the powder charge 
and was not subjected to intense heat. 

Actually these two guns solved only 
one of the problems of the _ breech- 
loader; soldiers still took a_ beating 
from the breech blast. 

The development of the metallic 
cartridge offered new possibilities for 
the breechloader. Although it is al- 
most impossible to credit the invention 
of the metallic cartridge to any single 
person, it appears that the basic idea 
was evolved in 1835 by a Paris gun- 
smith who was experimenting with easy 
ways to load small target pistols. He 
finally hit upon the idea of crimping 
a pistol ball onto a percussion cap, 
dispensing with the powder charge; the 
explosion of the cap furnished the 
propelling power. A number of years 
later, in 1851, the American arms 
manufacturer, Maynard, whose per- 
cussion tape has already been men- 
tioned, also experimented with metal- 
lic cartridges. His efforts were not 
very successful but they did encourage 
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Sharps’ 1850 model Army rifle featured 
sliding breech block. The rifle caused 


much controversy when it was adopted 
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RIFLE STORY (cont.) 


other gun manufacturers to work on 
the problem. The year 1860 marked the 
introduction of the Spencer and Henry 
rifles, using brass cartridges similar 
to modern rim-fire cartridges. 

The metallic cartridgs 


selves provided an excellent gas seal, 


cases them- 


eliminating the necessity of a gas-tight 
breechblock. The expanding cartridge 
case, upon detonation of the powder, 
sealed the breech so that no gas could 
escape. After the bullet had left the 
bore and the gases had escaped from 
the muzzle, 
tube, the case contracted and could be 
removed. 

The American Civil War, in addition 
to stimulating the development of the 


releasing pressure in the 


56 


breechloader, clearly demonstrated the 
practicability of the magazine rifle. At 
the same time, it emphasized the neces- 
sity of standardizing military arms. 
During the Civil War at least 50 types 
of rifles were used. At the beginning of 
that conflict the limited stocks of arms 
on hand caused the Federal Govern- 
ment to grasp any opportunity to ob- 
tain weapons, regardless of whether or 
not they had proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. Among the more interesting types 
were the Colt, Henry, and Spencer. 
The Colt was a unique, but certainly 
not too successful item. It was fitted 
with a revolving chamber like the 
famous old Colt revolver. The cham- 
ber held five cartridges fitting into 
bores, parallel to the axis. The rear of 
each chamber was closed and fitted 
with a hollow nipple. The cartridges 


were loaded from the front of the 
chamber. When the piece was cocked a 
ratchet revolved the cylinder until a 
chamber came in line with the rifle 
bore, where it locked. When the trigger 
was pulled the hammer struck a per- 
cussion cap on the nipple, firing the 
piece. This rifle never enjoyed the same 
popularity as the Colt pistol of the 
period. Some Marines were armed with 
it prior to the Civil War, in the Creek 
Indian troubles in 1836, but its prac- 
ticability was far from satisfactory. 
The Henry magazine rifle was one of 
the ‘first to use a metallic cartridge. 
consisted of a hollow 
tube fixed under the barrel. This mag- 
azine was loaded from the muzzle end 
and carried 15 


The magazine 


copper rim-fire car- 
tridges. (Later this weapon was con- 
verted to use center-fire cartridges.) A 
lever underneath the gun cocked the 
piece, ejecting the empty cartridge case, 
inserting fresh ammunition into the 
chamber. Army authorities were some- 
what doubtful of the Henry, reasoning 
that the shifting of the ammunition 
would affect the rifle’s balance in rapid 
Nev- 
with 
success in the Civil War 
and afterward. 


fire, seriously affecting accuracy. 
ertheless, the Henry was used 
considerable 
Following the war it 
became known as the ‘Winchester’ 
when Oliver Winchester, the head of 
the New Haven Arms Company, mak 
ers of the Henry, organized the busi 
ness, renaming it the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company. 

utilized 
in the 
butt stock. This gun’s action consisted 
of a_ vertically 


The Spencer magazine rifle 
a seven-shot tubular magazine 
moving block which 
breech. A lever action ex- 
tracted and ejected the spent cartridge 
and inserted a new one. The hammer 
was cocked by the thumb after each 
shot. fired at the 


closed the 


It could easily be 
rate of 16 shots a minute. 
In spite of the excellent performance 
of repeating rifles, authorities after the 
Civil War decided to concentrate on a 
single-shot model. Several private com- 
panies submitted test guns built in ac- 
cordance with government specifica- 
tions. After considerable deliberation 
these private designs were finally 
turned down in favor of E. S. Allin’s 
breech-loading alteration of the Civil 
War muzzle-loading Springfield rifle. 
Allin, superintendent at the Springfield 
Armory, proposed an expedient where- 
inches were cut off the rear 
barrel and a new section con- 
breech-loading mechanism 
This weapon was 


by six 
of the 
taining a 
screwed on instead. 
58 caliber and used a rim-fire car- 
tridge, the first metallic cartridge 
adopted for the entire Army. Approxi- 
mately 5000 of this Springfield, Model 
of 1873, were made. With a few alter- 
ations, this piece was to be used until 





the adoption of the Krag- Jorgensen in 
1892. In 1874 the caliber was changed 
from .58 to .50 by brazing a tube in- 
side the bore. The bolt action was also 
modified so that center fire cartridges 
could be used. Other improvements 
followed, and the Model of 1884, a 
single shot, .45-70, was adopted by the 
Marine Corps. 

The latter Springfields were very ac- 
curate but, they were single shots. The 
reluctance of authorities to adopt a 


service repeater at this time was to 


cost the lives of many men during the 
Indian wars on the western plains fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Many of the re- 
peating rifles from that conflict found 


their way into the hands of our noble 
red-skinned brothers, where, although 
they were considerably worn, they did 
enable the Indians to set up such a 
volume of fire that the luckless soldiers 
were literally massacred. The affair at 
the Little Big Horn, resulting in the 
death of Custer and most of the 
Seventh Cavalry, is a memorable ex- 
ample. The fast firing Henry and 
Spencer repeaters of the Indians could 
‘not be even remotely matched by the 
single shot Springfields. It is regret- 
table that this condition should have 
continued for as long as it did in the 
face of all the evidence pointing to the 
ineffectiveness of the single shot weap- 
on. Civilian ranchers and _ hunters, 
armed with the Winchester, Remington 
and Sharps repeaters were much better 
equipped than the military, and so 
were able to adequately protect them- 
selves against the red warriors in al- 
most any fight. 

In November, 1877, an Act of Con- 
gress provided for the selection of a 
magazine rifle. The following year a 
board of officers selected the .45 cali- 
ber Hotchkiss bolt action rifle, with a 
tubular magazine locked in the butt 
stock. This magazine, holding five 
rounds, was loaded through a trap in 
the butt plate. In addition to the car- 
tridges in a magazine, a round could 
be carried in the chamber. A coil spring 
pushed the cartridges forward in the 
magazine, each round passing into the 
receiver at the rear under the bolt. It 
was then fed into the chamber by 
pushing the bolt forward and locking 
it. The Hotchkiss, manufactured at 
the Springfield Armory and by Win- 
chester, was used more extensively by 
the Navy than by the Army. 

The leading European powers during 
this period were experimenting with 
smokeless powder and small calibers. 
The first successful service type result- 
ing from these experiments was the 
French Lebel. This bolt action repeater 
fired a bottleneck metal cartridge of 
8-mm. (.31), quite a departure from 
the larger then generally in 


wse. 


calibers 


American authorities, influenced by 
the European trends, decided to find 
a new military rifle. In 1892, after con- 
siderable experimentation and tests on 
a number of sample arms, the .30 cali- 
ber Krag-Jorgensen was adopted as the 
standard U. S. Rifle. This piece, th 
invention of Captains Krag and Jorgen- 
sen of the Norwegian Army, was 
loaded through a gate located on the 
right side of the receiver at the breech, 
into which the cartridges were fed sing- 
ly. Production did not get underway 
until 1874. By the time of the Spanish- 
American War, this production was not 
sufficient to equip all troops. With a 
few exceptions, the Regulars alone were 
equipped with it, the volunteers and 
the militia using the old .45-70 single 
shot Springfield which gave off a cloud 
of smoke 

The Spanish had a decided advan 


each time it was fired. 


tage in this war, for they were armed 


with a highly efficient German rifle, the 
7-mm. Mauser, which used clip-loaded 
rimless and smokeless ammunition 
The clip, holding five rounds, was 
forced down into the magazine by the 
thumb. The bolt contained a firing pin 
American 
impressed 


spring, and the extractor. 


ordnance were so 
with the range and 
Mauser that they began experimenting 
This experimen 


experts 


accuracy of the 


with it after the war. 
tation, as will be noted later, resulted 
in the 
Springfield 03. 
The Marines, however, were armed 
with the Lee Straight-Pull Navy Rifle, 
Model of 1895, which the Corps had 
adopted. This was a clip-loaded, box 
six-shot Winchester repeater 
action The 
fittings, sling strap 


development of the famous 


magazine, 
with a_pull-back bolt 
shape of the stock, 
and bayonet were determined by a 


board of naval (continued on page 74) 
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LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 
DIVISIONS E, F, and G 


(Awarded Annually Only ) 
IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS RECEIVED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO LEATHERNECK 


HIGH RIFLE 
Carved Sling, $100.00, Gold Medal and Certificate 


Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, Telescope Sight, 


DIVISION E DIVISION F DIVISION G 
OFFICERS: REGULAR AND RESERVE ENLISTED ORGANIZED RESERVE OFFICERS ORGANIZED RESERVE 
EAD ‘A COURSE) (B COURSE) (B COURSE) 


S 


242 Cpl W. A. Warfield 244 Capt A. R. Schindler 
8thinfBn, Toledo, Ohio 


242 Istlt C. A. Folsom 
IstEngrBn, Baltimore, Md. 


MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
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DIVISION E 
OFFICERS: REGULAR AND 
RESERVE EAD 
(A COURSE) 


DIVISION F 
ENLISTED ORGANIZED 
RESERVE 
(B COURSE) 


SECOND PLACE WINNERS 


DIVISION G 
OFFICERS ORGANIZED 
RESERVE 
(B COURSE) 


Winchester 30-06, M70 Rifle, Carved Sling, $75.00, Silver Medal and Certificate 


238 IstlLt F. W. Smith 
MCSA, Barstow, Calif. 


241 Cpl R. W. Frank 
T1thSplinfCo, Galveston, Tex. 


THIRD PLACE WINNERS 


Winchester M97 12 gauge shotgun w/Cutts compensator 


242 Capt T. E. McQuay 
TstAutoWpnsBtry, Akron, Ohio 


f/ choke and spreader tubes, $60.00, First Bronze Medal and Certificate 


236 Capt J. E. Harrell 
MCS, Quantico, Virginia 


241 SSgt R. J. Roggenback 


2dEngrFidMaintCo, Portland, Oregon 


FOURTH PLACE WINNERS 


242 Capt C. J. Van Til 
IstAAABn, San Francisco, Calif. 


Winchester M94 30-30 carbine, $40.00, Second Bronze Medal and Certificate 


236 Capt W. W. Storm, Ill 
H&SBn, FMFPac, FPO, San Francisco 


Winchester M75 .22 "Sporter" w sling. $20.00, Third Bronze Medal and 


236 2dLt R. G. Grover 
2dMTBn, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


235 2dlt F. W. Soucier 
MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 

235 Capt F. A. Eldracher 
MCS, Quantico, Virginia 

235 Capt B. E. Loos 

2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


234 IstLt B. H. Allen 
MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 
234 2dLt J. B. Douglas 
MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
234 Capt W. L. Hill 

MCB, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
234 2dLt R. R. Throckmorton 
MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
234 IstlLt A. Tatusko 

MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
234 IstlLt D. A. Reddick 
MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
234 Capt B. P. Simmons 
MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
234 Capt J. L. Self 

MARTC, Olothe, Kansas 

233 2dLt J. B. Barnett 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 
233 2dLt J. C. Beaver 

MB, TI, San Francisco, Calif. 


239 Pfc S. I. Bond, Jr. 
5thRifleCo, Savannah, Ga. 


FIFTH PLACE WINNERS 


239 SSgt H. J. Haggerty 
13thRifieCo, Santa Monica, Calif. 


MEDAL AND CERTIFICATE WINNERS 


239 Cpl H. W. Maker 
IstTankCo, San Bruno, Calif. 
239 Pfc C. G. Parker 
13thRifieCo, Santa Monica, Calif. 
238 SSgt B. L. Johnson 
10thinfBn, Seattle, Wash. 


WINNERS OF LEATHERNECK CERTIFICATES 


238 Cpl C. C. Moulton 
IstEngrBn, Baltimore, Md. 
238 Sot B. L. Barber 
9thAutoWpnsBtry, Joliet, Ill. 


237 Sot R. J. Fitting 
5th90mmGunBtry, San Jose, Calif. 


237 SSgt J. K. Sparks 
IstDepotSupBn, Portsmouth, Va. 


237 Cpl D. J. Howard 
3d105mmHowBtry, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


237 Sat K. O. Marks 


Ist9CmmAAAGunBn, Freemansbury, Pa. 


237 Pfc R. J. Waldt 

éthinfBn, Houston, Texas 

237 SSgt R. D. Jacobson 
8thEngrCo, Portiand, Oregon 

237 TSgt C. V. Schindler 
IstSpliinfBn, New Orleans, La. 

236 Sgt C. R. Tucker 
10thAutoWpnsBtry, Kansas City, Mo. 


242 CWO H. E. Glueck 
éthinfBn, Houston, Texas 


Certificate 


24] Capt C. Zornes 
2d90mmGunAAABn, Indianapolis, Ind. 


238 Capt K. R. White 
21stSpilnfCo, Compton, Calif. 
238 Istlt L. S. Putnam 
MCRTC, Moffett Field, Calif. 
238 Capt J. K. Peters 
43dSplinfCo, Great Lakes, Ill. 


238 Major V. Kennedy, Jr. 
18thSplinfCo, Evanston, fil. 
237 IstLt C. T. Blaine 
9thEngrCo, Phoenix, Arizona 
237 Capt C. H. Noble, Jr. 
14thinfBn, San Antonio, Texas 
236 Capt F. D. Singer 
3dSigCo, Rochester, N. Y. 
236 Istlt R. G. Raabe 
3dSupCo, Tucson, Arizona 

236 Capt A. G. Alexander, Jr. 
1TOthSpiinfCo, Shreveport, La. 
236 Capt R. D. Jones, Jr. 
5thAutoWpnsBtry, Pico, Calif. 
236 Capt N. G. Denneril, Jr. 
T1ithinfBn, Cleveland, Ohio 
235 Major C. M. Thompson 
3dOrdFidMaintCo, Lawrence, Mass. 
235 Capt. T. M. McCabe 
2dSupDepotBn, Phila, Pa. 





If | Were Commandant 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters 
which appear on these pages. In future issues, Leatherneck will con- 


tinue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have 


sincere constructive suggestions for a better Corps. If you were 


Commandant, what would you do? Your answer may bring you 


a check. Jot down your suggestions and mail them to Leatherneck, 
P. O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant I would 
issue an order making one of the re- 
quirements for any man to be eligible 
for promotion to the next higher rank 
to be a qualified rifleman at the time 
of the promotion—make it count to- 
ward an individual’s composite score. 

To increase the incentive of the 
new men who are coming into the 
Corps, recruits firing expert during 
recruit training would be eligible for 
Pfc upon graduation from boot camp. 
Sharpshooters would be eligible for 
promotion to Pfc after three months 
of active duty. 


Sgt. Paul Jones, USMC 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant I would 
encourage all personnel who are due 
for discharge within four months to 
take leave for a period of 20 to 30 
days prior to discharge to shop 
around so to speak and get a first- 


hand knowledge of 


civilian life such as their prospects 


conditions in 


of employment, etc. 

Most of the Marines 21 years of 
age and below have never had gain- 
ful employment; they still dream of 
the good 
student at high school, of their old 


times they had while a 


friends at home, of the girl friends 
they ran around with. 

This leave at home would convince 
them that things aren’t as rosy on 
the “outside” as they thought they 
were. Where are their former high 
school pals, their old girl friends— 
things don’t look the same to them 
any more—something has happened; 


60 


sure something has happened—they 
have been associating with men, doing 
a man-sized job; they have outgrown 
their adolescent stage. 

This personal observation of 
“changed things” prior to discharge 
would help the individual to make up 
his mind when he is interviewed as to 
his intentions of reenlisting or extend- 
ing his enlistment and I’m sure would 
make him think twice before turning 


down the advantages offered by the 
Marine Corps for reenlistment. 

My recruiting duty experience has 
convinced me that when men apply 
at a recruiting station to reenlist, they 
would have done so long before if 
they had known how things were on 
the outside. 

Let’s give it a try—what can we 
lose? 


MSgt. John R. Thek, USMC 











Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
emphatically encourage unit com- 
manders to assign each noncommis- 
sioned officer to duties commensurate 


I be- 


lieve that full employment of this 


with the next higher grade. 


policy would have the following re- 
sults: (1) It would train the junior 
NCO for positions of higher re- 
sponsibility—increase his self confid- 
ence: (2) It would give him additional 
incentive; (3) It would increase the 
prestige commanded by his actual 
rank, 


I would increase the promotional’ 


opportunities for meritorious non- 
commissioned officers of senior grade. 
{ would not permit a single master 
sergeant to stand easy, simply be- 
cause he could not expect further ad- 
vancement. Insofar as _ possible, I 
would permit him to attain promotion 
as rapidly as his qualifications permit. 
I would expand and publicize the ad- 
vancement program for senior non- 
I believe the 
incentive offered by such a_ policy 
would inspire all ranks to increase 


commission ed officers. 


their proficiency. 

I would make every Marine in- 
creasingly aware of the opportunities 
that lie ahead. I would remind every 
Marine that his possibilities are un- 
limited. 
Commandant? 
it, Mac? 


Can a Marine ever become 
Who else ever made 


Ralph J. Erwin 
Major, USMCR (Inactive) 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps I would look into the or- 
ganization and management of the 
Marine Enlisted Men’s Clubs both 
Stateside and overseas. 

Regardless of the base location, 
you will always find that on calendars 
stipulating club events, whether it be 
by the day or week, the junior en- 
listed men are always overshadowed 
by the Staff NCOs’ and Officers’ 
clubs. While there are such things 
as movies, dances, toastmasters meet- 
ings, turkey shoots, buffet dinners, 
couple-only nights, etc., on the agenda 
for the higher ranking clubs, the en- 
listed men are barely blessed with an 
occasional “Happy Hour.” 

Since there are definitely 
junior enlisted men in the Marine 
Corps than there are staff NCOs and 
officers, just as good, if not better 
conditions should be allotted to mak- 


more 


ing a Marine’s tour of duty at a Ma- 
rine installation a more pleasant and 
wholesome one. 

There are bases in the Marine 
Corps that are positioned in such a 
place that it curtails liberty to the 
point where the men have no place 
base 
privileges in order to fulfill their de- 
sire for entertainment and enjoyment. 

If I were Commandant I would 
feel that making a Marine Enlisted 
Club more inviting for a man would 


to go and therefore look to 


make him a better and less complain- 
ing Marine, simply because he would 
have something to do on off-hours 
where he could enjoy himself and 
have less chance of getting into 
trouble and making a possible fool 
of himself in front of civilians and 
therefore degrading the high prestige 

. of the Marine Corps. 

I would also do away with having 
a staff NCO or officer manage an 
enlisted club. A staff NCO would 
manage the Staff Club, an 
manages the Officers’ Club; why not 
have a junior NCO manage the En- 
listed Club? The men would feel free 


to go to a man of their own rank 


officer 


and give possible suggestions to better 
their club. Besides, who would know 





‘ 





better what the junior men want than 
another junior man? Put a reliable, 
responsible junior NCO in the driv- 
er’s seat and let the junior men have 
their own clubs, just as the other 
ranks do. 
A GOOD 

PLEASED ONE! 


MARINE IS 


Sgt. David Paull 


Dear Sir: 
I would initiate a recognition pro- 
Marine 


Corps who have successfully com- 


gram for members of the 
pleted the two and/or four year col- 
lege level equivalency examinations. 
To the best of my knowledge an 
entry on page 10 or 11 of the indi- 
vidual’s service record book is the 
only form of recognition for this 
achievement at the present time. 

I believe that an official certificate 
from HQMC, signed by the Com- 
mandant, would greatly benefit the 
Marine concerned in two ways: 

(1) For career personnel, it would 
add. distinction to 
achievements. 

(2) For 
civilian life, it might provide a basis 
for the individual to better qualify 
for a job. 

TSgt. Charles E. Horne, USMC 
END 


their personal 


personnel returning to 


"For heaven's sake, Morgan; I'd rather the ants!" 





Edited by 


She Asked ‘em 


' . 
shown to the Fir 


Regiment within _ si 


At a motion picture 
Marine 


ht of 


lines 


ig 
seriousness was the plot 


humor rolled from its audience 


During a melodramatic scene a 


blonde had slain her lover with a .45 
+ 


She turned her tear-streaked face to 


he screen and pleaded, “Oh, what shall 


in the 


Out of This World 


A Camp Lejeune 


the Seaboard railroad’s 


Marine recently threw 
“Silver Comet” 
off schedule 

MSet. Peter C. Patmalnee of the 
Camp Inspector's Office boarded the 
Marge, at the Ra 


leigh station. Since they were recently 


train with his wife 


farewell was somewhat 
By the time the 
“Comet” 


was rolling at high port—southbound 


married, his 
fonder than most 
final clinch was broken, the 
Patmalnee rushed toward the con- 
ductor. explaining his predicament. 
Wearily the conductor reached up and 
pulled the emergency cord. The train 
ground slowly to a halt 
As MSet. Patmalnee began his 1000- 
yard trot back to the Raleigh station, 
the old conductor sighed, “Son, why did 
you have to get on my train?” 
MSgt. Donald Ball 
Information Section 


Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


Ground Pounding Flyers 


Fifteen non-fliying enlisted men, rang- 
ing in rank from technical sergeant to 
private first class have formed a group 
known as the Iki Manu Flying Club 
and are hot on the trail of private 
pilot licenses 

The Marines, stationed at 
Kaneohe Bay, T.H., 


tributed 50 dollars each toward the 


MCAS, 


originally con- 
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Official Marine Corps Photo 


Petite Charlavan Baker, Miss Oklahoma for 1954, and the not so petite 
Red Rodger, boosted Marine recruiting in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


purchase of a 1939 Taylorcraft which 
they now own jointly. The membership 
is limited to 15, but when a man is 
transferred, a new member may join. 
Under the program now 
being carried out by the club, a man 


training 
intending to obtain a private license 
learns a great deal more than he would 
flight course Marvin 
civilian representative 
Westinghouse and ad- 


in the average 
Killingbeck, the 
in Hawaii for 


visor to jet squadrons at the Air Sta 
tion, is director and chief instructor for 
the group. Among the extracurricular 
being 


landings, spins, flying close to moun 


things taught are dead-stick 


tain terrain where one must overcom« 
updrafts and downdrafts and similar 
“advanced” items on the flying agenda 

Capt. Jack Lewis 


Ist Provisional Marine Ajr 
Ground Task Force 





Cooperation 


The Marine recruiters in Omaha, 
Nebraska, had a two-fold problem. A 
worn-out trailer and no funds to re- 
place it. In true Marine Corps fashion, 
heads were drawn together and a plan 
was formulated with Omaha business- 
men; the result: a multi-thousand 
dollar building donated for Marine use. 
Captain W. A. Kluckman, Officer in 
Charge, Omaha Recruiting Office, en- 
listed the aid of the Omaha detach- 
ment of the Seabee Reserves and they 
supplied the know-how and manpower 
to construct the building after the 
Nebraska businessmen donated the ma- 

terial. 
MCRS, Omaha, Nebraska 


+ CLO ROSS TOE nt IR RE 


Official Marine Corps Photo 


Marine recruiters in Omaha have a new recruiting booth, thanks to 
the local businessmen and Seabees who donated materials and labor 


Reckless Retires 


“Reckless,” the racing mare of the 
“Reckless Rifles,” a recoilless rifle unit 
with the Fifth Marine Regiment, is now 
resting in her pasture haven at Camp 
Pendleton, California. The sturdy 
Korean veteran has earned the Purple 
Heart, with one gold star, a Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation with star, the Korean 
Service Medal with three battle stars, 
the United Nations Service Medal and 
the National Defense Ribbon. 


Official Marine Corps Photo 
Her pack and bridle are put 
away. ‘'Reckless' has retired 


Photo by Corp. Roger Forsyth, USM( 
The "Iki Manu" flyers are all 
aircraft mechanics at Kaneohe 


“Reckless’”’ sire and dam never ex 
pected their little filly to grow up and 
become a U.S. Marine. Foaled of rac 
ing stock, the sorrel was appropriately 
named ‘Flame of the Morning” by her 
Korean owners, and was following the 
career of her ancestors when the Korean 
fighting broke out. The racing mare 
had been moved to the Seoul race track 
for a racing meet when the fighting 
brought an end to her non-essential 
occupation. 

Meanwhile, the Marines in Korea 
were looking for ways to transport the 
large 75-mm. shells to the front lines 
during the bloody, now historic battle 
of Outpost Vegas. Second Lieutenant 
Eric Pedersen, the “Reckless Rifle’ 
commander, decided to buy a horse to 
help his outfit get ammunition to the 
front and increase their fire power 

Lieut. Pedersen purchased the small 
sorrel mare from her Korean owners 


TURN PAGE 





WE—THE MARINES (cont) 


for $250. In turn, men of the “Reckless 
Rifles” 
from the lieutenant and from then on 
Reckless’ 


Marine 


bought the quick-witted mare 


was as much a part of the 
unit as the 75-mm. guns. 

The former racer was led across the 
£ 


1800 yards of no-man’s-land for the 


first four or five times—from then on 
Reckless” 


alone In all, she 


galioped across the paddy 
managed to carry 
150 rounds, at four shells per trip, 
through the rugged mountain warfare 
When the beautiful “heroine” landed 
in San Francisco, she was welcomed 
by Lieut. Pedersen, former Pfc Mon 
roe Coleman, who cared for her du 
Vegas battle, Sergeant Elmer 


commander of the riflemen she 


ing the 
Lively, 
supplied and scores of other Marines 


During her days of retirement at 


Camp Pendleton, the post library will 
display her war pictures, pack saddle 


} 


and a proclamation issued by Governor 


x | 
Knight of California 


honoring 


Never Too Old 


Active participation in organized sports 

is generally reserved for young men, 
Lejeune 

timers who turn a deaf ear to the popu- 

lar belief. They’ve found that the age 

of 40 is no obstacle. Both men have 

timing, 


but Camp boasts two old 


displayed the reflexes and 
stamina of men half their ages, while 
racking up wins in their particular 
specialties. 

Captain “Hank” Stowers, who readily 
admits to 40-plus and Staff Sergeant 
James J. “Pappy” Oggerino, 42, are 


Official Marine Corps Photo 
SSgt. Oggerino, 42, says you 
never get too old for sports 
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SACEUR Photo 


Secretary of the Navy, Charles Thomas, and Lieut. Donnelly of the 
Marine Detachment, Naples, inspected NATO's Italian carabiniere unit 


} ha Mog 


on 
Maryknoll Photo 


Father D. O'Brien uses bagpipes to summon once-fierce tribesmen to 
his Maryknoll mission in Tanganyika, Africa. He is a former Marine 


pride of Camp Lejeune. For thi 
past two Capt. Stowers has 
sparked the Camp Lejeune skeet team, 


years 


compiled 28 consecutive wins 
1953-54 season while win 
ning the 1953 National Skeet crown. 
The captain won the North Carolina 
Skeet association championship for the 
second straight year and for the fifth 
time. He rates a 97.6 lifetime average 


which 
during the 


on the clay pigeon circuit, with a total 
of mere than 400 individual trophies 


and a rating as a Class AA shooter by 


the National Skeet Association. 

The other old timer participates in 
boxing and wrestling. “Pappy’’ Ogger 
ino proved that once and for all, older 
men can make an impression in sports 
He left an indelible impression on the 
local fans when he appeared on the 
wrestling bill as the “Mad Monk of 
the Pyrenees.” 

Last Spring “Pappy” tried in vain 
to organize an Old Man’s Athletic 
League at Camp Lejeune, but he drew 


a blank. Determined to go it alone 





the 42-year-old sergeant took up box- 
ing and battled his way into the novice 
light-heavyweight finals where he lost 
out to a 20-year-old. 

At the present time “Pappy” is in 
training again—not for the ring, but 
for Far East duty. Odds have it that 
Sgt. Oggerino is leading a pack of 
youngsters up and down Camp Pendle- 
ton’s hills, getting them into shape. 


Sgt. Jack R. Haver 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


The Pipes of Kilamanjaro 


A former U. S. Marine Sergeant from 
Dallas, Texas, who is now a Mary- 
knoll missioner in Africa, is a popular 
man among the once fierce Luo tribe. 

The Luos, great lovers of music, have 
taken an extra interest in Father Denis 
E. O’Brien as he stands on a hill 
proudly sporting the Marine emblem cn 
his jungle hat, and serenades the native 
tribe with his bagpipes. 

Father O’Brien’s area borders on the 
shore of Lake Victoria, the second 
largest lake in the world, and is in the 
shadow of Mount Kilamanjaro. One 
of the most famous game reserves in 
the world, the Serengeti Plains, is but 
a short drive by jeep from Father 
O’Brien’s mission. Here, some of the 
most spectacular scenes for King Solo- 
mon’s Mines were shot. 

The problems facing the Maryknoll 
missioners in this area are unique, 
particularly since there are 12 different 
languages. The missioners have had 
to write their own grammars and dic- 
tionaries. 


The former Marine entered the Corps 
in November, 1942. He saw active duty 
with the First Divvy and took part in 
the New Britain, Peleliu and Okinawa 
campaigns. He was so greatly im- 
pressed by the work of the missioners 
in the Pacific that he entered Maryknoll 
five weeks after his discharge from 
the Marines in 1946. Father O’Brien 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1953. 

The 30-year-old Texan has the situa- 
tion well in hand among the tribesmen. 
His rendition of The Marines’ Hymn 
on the bagpipes always assures him 
a large and appreciative audience. 

Rev, Albert J. Nevins, MM 








NOVEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


SUBMITTED BY 

SGT. HANK HARMAN, USMC 
MARINE DETACHMENT 

USS LAKE CHAMPLAIN (CVA-39) 


c/o 


"Well, whattaya know! 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Emblems in 
place of eyeballs!"’ 


Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before April 
1, 1955. It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the picture below, print it 
on the line under the photo and fill in your name and complete address. 

Tear out the picture and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the May issue. 
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Edited by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


HE SERGEANT WAS in a 
hurry that day. He was 
sorely abusing the gas pedal 

on his flivver and that’s probably why 
he didn’t see the admiral’s sedan com- 
ing at him from a side road. It was 
a costly oversight. No collision was 
However, the 
didn’t happen to be in quite as big a 


involved. admiral, who 
rush, wrapped his sedan around a tele- 
pole. After it was all over the 
Navy wrote off one sedan and, inci- 


phone 
dentally, the sergeant. The sedan was 
eventually sold and the sergeant re- 
duced to corporal 

The affair might have slowed down 
lesser men, not this former sergeant, 
however. He kept his full throttle ap- 
proach to life and eventually became 
Marines and 
a Congressman. To squeeze two careers 


a Major General in the 


into one lifetime you do have to hurry 
That’s probably why the 
ex-sergeant also became a pilot; and 


things a bit. 


a good one, too 

It came as a big surprise to this 
human cyclone from Minnesota to 
learn that several thousand people had 
followed his with more than 
just limpid interest. In fact they even 
declared a day for him in Minneapolis 
A couple of Marine Corps 
majors thought up the idea and sev- 
eral hundred Marines endorsed it. But 
it turned out they couldn't 
one of his careers from the other, so 
they honored him for everything. They 
recalled everything from his slightly 
faulty driving record to his remarkable 
ascendancy over what is regarded as 


career 


Reserve 


separate 


a heinous malady by practically every- 
body but him—blindness. Major Gen- 
eral Melvin J. Maas has been sight- 
less for more than two years, yet up 
until December of last 
still serving the Marine 
today, National Defenss« 
rines are his consuming interest 


year he was 
Corps. And 
and the Ma- 
When 
he told some 300 Minnesota Marines 
and their friends at a banquet held in 
his honor at the Leamington Hotel in 
Minneapolis, “I’m retired, but I’m not 
inactive,” his remark brought down the 
house. 

The times 
declared special 
Marine are 


when entire cities have 
days to honor any 
about as frequent as pay 
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call in the brig. That’s probably why 
there is no chapter on how to handle 
such an event in any manual. The 
way they do things in Minneapolis, 
though, could be used for a text. 
First of all, it takes a dyed in the 
wool hero like General Maas who 
fought with the Corps through World 
Wars I and II and won the Silver Star 
Merit and who also 
wears the Purple Heart. Next you 
have to have an open-hearted town 
like Minneapolis and two Reserve offi- 
cers like Majors Reub Monson and 
Sherman Booen, a newspaperman and 
a television commentator, who are fa- 
miliar with the city and its distin- 
guished representatives. Then if there 
happens to be a senior officer present 
like Colonel Owen A. Chambers, every- 
thing is perfect. The rest takes care 
of itself from there on except for a 


and Legion of 


Photos by MSgt. H. B. Wells 
In Minneapolis, Minnesota, Major General Melvin Maas, Retired, was 
rendered a special day. He helped to pioneer the Marine Air Reserve 


few hundred hours of work and plan- 
ning 

You start off by meeting the dig- 
nitary at the airport with an honor 
guard. If it is done in the General 
Maas manner the procedure is to snap 
a rifle away from the third Marine in 
the first rank, glance down the bore 
and hand it back and say something 
like, “It looks clean to me.” The fact 
that the trim, stocky Marine you are 
honoring is absolutely blind never en- 
ters into the matter. It leaves the 
honor guard slack-jawed, but it teaches 
them to stay on their toes. 

The next important thing is to allow 
a few hours for strictly handshaking. 
The guest, if he is known to everybody 
in the city as General Maas is, will be 
pumping hands for hours on end. Then 
the local command is assembled in a 
drill hall. In Minneapolis it was Ma- 





“Who can forget Hangar ‘A,’ a metal 
building with a large hot air furnace 
in the middle and how we used to tail 
in two Consolidated trainers in the 
hangar, each on one side of the stove? 

“Remember the Fledgling trainers? 
They were the original ‘low and slow’ 
planes. 

“Then there were the early uniforms 
Today these Marines stand in pressed 
green regulation uniforms. We remem 
ber when we wore what we could get 
hold of—mostly blue coveralls—until 
we received issues of greens. And then 
we had to buy our own shoes. This 
if you remember, was done without 
the aid of drill pay 

“I know you'll never forget the 
T-4-M bomber with its three open 
cockpits and room enough to walk 
around inside the fuselage. We remem 
ber how you used to say that the 
T-4-M ‘took off, cruised and landed 
at 65 knots.’ 

“We also remember when you com 
manded the first concentrated maneu 
ver of Marine Reserve aviation at 
Great Lakes in 193: 
rons on this maneuver, I think, were 
from Minnesota, St. Louis and De 
troit. Our side trips to the World’s 


Fair in Chicago are also worth remem 


3. The three squad 


bering. 
TURN PAGE 


Brigadier General E. Salzman, Retired, gave General 
Maas a humidor on behalf of Minnesota Air Reserves 


rine Corps Air Reserve Squadrons 234, 
and 213 and Ground Control Squadron 
16 and a Women Marine platoon. 

Somebody introduces the honored 
guest in well modulated tones, like 
Major Monson uses, and a person who 
knows the guest from way back, as 
Major Marcus J. Maher knows Gen- 
eral Maas, arises and recounts a few 
vignettes from the career of the VIP. 

He might list, as Major Maher did, 
a few of the events from the past. 
Major Maher said, ‘General Maas, see- 
ing you on this station today brings 
back many memories to those of us 
who served with you in the early days. 
I respectfully confess it is strange for 
me to call you general. ‘Colonel’ is 
the first title that almost automatically 
comes to my lips because we knew you 
so many years by this title. 

“We've experienced many changes 
in aviation and Reserve numbers since 
those days, General Maas. If you'll 
permit a little reminiscence, let me 
take you back a few years: 

“Remember the first observation 
squadron? Its designation was V07- 
MR and, I believe, totaled three offi- The humidor was engraved in script and Braille. General 
cers and 12 men. Maas, blind two years, actively served Corps till last year 





IN RESERVE (cont.) 


“Certainly you recall a team made 
up of Lieutenants Kier, Hoidale and 
Severson who won fame as formation 
stunt flyers in the original Hell Divers. 

“When new planes arrived on the 
1936, we thought this was 
These planes had retrac- 

sometimes collapsible — 
landing gear. The Grumann amphibian 
which we thought a ‘hot airplane’, ar- 
rived soon after 

“When we and others were called 
to active duty at the start of World 
War II, Marine Reserve aviation didn’t 
die. Actually this four years of com- 


station in 
something. 
table — and 


makings of a greater re- 
You know more 


bat was the 
serve force to follow 
about this than anyone else 

“Back World War II 
SErvice another group of young 
Many of these 
men are in Many 
are also veterans of the Korean war 

“General Maas, saluting you this 
afternoon are reservists of VMF-234, 
VMF-213, MACS-16 and a platoon of 
Women Marines. 


from active 
came 
reservists to join us 


formation today 


“General Maas, we are proud to 
serve with you at the start of Marine 
Reserve aviation here. We have proud- 
ly followed accomplishments 
through the proud of 
you today 

“And so, fittingly, we, the Minne- 
sota Marines are dedicating this day 
to you who have dedicated so many 
days and years in serving us and all 
Marines and Marine Corps Reservists.” 

After a speech like Major Maher’s 
the guest might say a few words. He 
might tell of his recent trip through 
Europe and the Middle East and he 
might tell of conversing with soldiers 
and military leaders throughout the 
free world who are determined that 
communism will never take over their 
countries. He might, if he’s a General 
Maas, say that there will be no third 
world war if the United States shows 
its determination to maintain military 
strength and practice democracy on an 
international basis. 

The day winds up with a banquet 
and a dance. Also there is a little item 
that makes a fine remembrance, some- 
thing to assure the fact that the guest 
will never forget how the Marines feel 
about him. In this recent case it hap- 
pened to be a plush walnut cigar humi- 
dor with two insignia—pilot wings and 
a Marine emblem—fianking two brass 
plaques, one in Braille and one en- 
graved in script, read: 


“A Grateful Tribute to my: 
Major General Melvin J. 
Maas, USMCR retired, whose 
dedicated, untiring efforts to 


your 
years. We are 


MCROA recently honored Ass't Secretary of Interior Orme Lewis (third 
from left) with the flag of his native state, Arizona. He also accepted 
a replica of the Marine Corps War Memorial from Felix De Weldon 


American military 
might as an efficient, 
loyal and_ respected 
is an inspiration to all 
reserves Minnesota Marine 
Air Reserves. 


establish 
reserve 
stable, 
force 


MSgt. Robert W. Tallent 


The Young in Ranks 

When units of the Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve pause to count noses, 
they often find that their ranks have 
been depleted again. There’s nothing 
wrong with the outfit—it’s just that 
some of the members have had their 
bids for extended active duty accepted. 
It happens all the time, and in a few 
places, raises havoc with units who like 
to maintain their rolls at full strength. 
In other quarters, though, the trend is 
toward Reserve recruiting and the pro- 
spective reservist has to put his name 
on a waiting list and stand by for a 
vacancy in the outfit. But smart I&I 
staffers, like Master Sergeant A. J. 
Chiban and Technical Sergeant J. E. 
Connolly of the 7th Automatic Wea- 
pons Battery in Atlantic City, N.J., 
take no chances on running out of 
troops. Lately they’ve held close order 
drill for the boys at the Holy Spirit 
High School in Atlantic City. 

The sergeants report that the stud- 
ents’ alacrity in responding to orders 
quickly is no snow job. Shortly, Chiban 
expects the youngsters to assume com- 
mand of the 45-minute drill periods 
themselves, under the watchful eyes 
of the Marines. “No knuckleheads 
here,” the drill masters claim, point- 
ing to their charges. 


While Chiban and Connolly agree 
that the lads couldn’t go wrong if they 
chose the Marine Corps Reserve after 
graduation, it seems they aren’t really 
scouting the student body for recruits. 
Sister Mary Jane, principal of the high 
school, asked the Marines to conduct 
the Monday-to-Thursday drills, and 
they were happy to comply. 

Lucky 7th Battery Chatter 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Right Dress Rewarded 


One of the many attributes for which 
Marines have been complimented is 
their meticulous appearance, but Major 
Bernard L. Keiter, CO of the 2d Supply 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has added 
another wrinkle. He’s been named a 
charter member of the American So- 
ciety of Beau Brummels. 

This word was received from the 
New York society which said that the 
major will be awarded the Gold Brum- 
mel Statuette, a sartorial “Oscar.” The 
award is made to men who have gained 
distinction for their fine attire and 
manners. 

Some 20 men in as many cities were 
also honored by the society which was 
formed to encourage better grooming 
and better manners. President Eisen- 
hower was named the No. 1 honorary 
member. 

Major Keiter, nowadays sheriff of 
Montgomery County, is a veteran of 
War II and Korea, and a former Uni- 
versity of Dayton football star. 

4th District Newsletter 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





serve group attaining the highest per 
centage at annual Summer training 
The Boston unit sent more than 50 
young ladies to Parris Island last year 
for its annual two-weeks field training 
The members of the Boston unit ar 
local girls who devote eight hours a 
month to learning the intricate military 
specialty called classification. In_ the 
event of war, they’d be called upon to 
coordinate the civilian and military ex 
perience of incoming recruits and plac« 
them in jobs best suited to their 

ability. 
2d Infantry Bn., USMCR 


Boston, Mass 


Sharp Recruiting 


“Hand me my trusty razor strop 
boys, Ah’m sharpening up for a pros 
pect in that barber chair over there!”’ 
could be the story behind the success 
of Sergeant William H. Dallman of 
Long Island, N.C., (not N.Y.) in 
bringing in new members for the 3d 
Cargo Company at Charlotte. 

It’s true that Dallman is quite 
good barber over at his home at Long 
Island, 50 miles from Charlotte. But 
he'll tell you that displaying some of 
that good ole Marine Corps literaturé 
in his shop and then explaining the 
benefits of serving in the Reserve to 
young men who came for shaves and 
haircuts did the trick. 

Dallman topped his outfit in the 3d 
Cargo’s recent recruiting drive when 
he brought five new members to a drill 
period. The five newcomers are high 
school students from Statesville, near 
Long Island, which means they also 
travel 50 miles to drill every two weeks 

Official USMC Photo The Cargo Courier 
When WMs from New York City fire Fort Schyler's range, a mascot Charlotte, N.C 
named ‘Major’ likes to coach. Could Pfc Rose Rollando have missed? END 


... And Still Champeen! 


Boston’s Women Marine Classifica- 
tion Platoon has won the Katherine 
Towle Trophy for the second consecu- 
tive year. At a formation of the 2d 
Infantry Battalion, Major Helen P. 
Cleary, the platoon leader, accepted 
the award from Major Nita Bob 
Warner on behalf of the platoon. Ma- 
jor Warner represented the Director of 
the lst Marine Corps Reserve and Re- 
cruitment District. 

The trophy honoring the former Di- 
rector of Women Marines is awarded 
each year to the Women Marine Re- 


Official USMC Photos 
Capt. Mary Mainord was first 
WMRO to get MCROA's high 


award for devotion to the Corps 





Compiled by 


TSgt. 


Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top three pay 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. 


These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 


permits. 


Allen 


G. Mainard 


grade person- 


We print as many as space 


This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 
This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 


as orders. 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


ABERNATHY, William O. (0149) Ist- 
Sy eb eng USMCR_ Baltimore 
to CamPen 

ADAMS, Rady P. (0149) HQMC to 
1ithSpiinfCo USMCR Galveston Tex 

(6519) IstMAW to 
Pt Mugu Calif 
(0149) 2dMAW 
FFT 

we —_—— G. Sr. (6439) Ist- 
MA NATTC Jax Fla 

(3269) FMFPac to 


’ H. (2529) Ist- 
USMCR Richmond Va 
G. (6419 istMAW 
BARKER, Hubert W. (3024) 12th 
MCRRD SFran to CamPen FFT 
BELL, Eart W. (0149) FMFPacTrps 
samPen to CamPen T 


(0149) MCB 


(3029) MCFD 
FFT 
(0149) MarPac to 


> lia ¥. (2619) 2d- 
MAW CherPt to ‘AirF MF Pac El Toro 


John J. (6619) IstMAW to 


BOISSONNEAULT, Raymond (2549) 
AirFMFLant Norfolk to Air FMF- 
Pac El Toro FFT 

BOLDT, Richard B. (6419) IstMAW 
to MAD s 

BORGAMAINERIO, P - (0319) 
M to CamPen F 

R. sone) 2dMAW 
CherPt to CamPen FFT 

BOYD, Samuel B. (0149) IstMAW to 

such MC acty as dir by MarPac 
Martin J. (0769) ForTrps- 
29 Paims Calif to MCRD 


PI 
BROWN, Morris C. (3529) MCRD PI 
to AirFMFPac Ei Toro FFT 
BURKE, Richard L. (2569) MarPac 
to AirFMFPac E! Toro FFT 
BURNS, a (5239) MarPac to 
CamPen FT 

BURROUGHS. Ronald W. (0121) MC- 
FwdDep Portsmouth Va to CamPen 

FT 


F 

BUSH, Donald N. (6941) IstMAW to 
AirFMFPac E! Toro 

BUSSEY, Walter D. (6619) IstMAW 
to 34MAW Miami 

BUTTS, Harold J. (0848) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to MCAS Miami 

CAMP, Charlies H. (0819) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to MCB Lej 

CAPPADONA, Samuel R. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 

CARSON, john H. (5849) MB Clarks- 
ville Base Tenn to CamPen 


70 


It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


Corti. Chester C. (1819) {2th- 
RD SFran to CamPen FFT 
cUARK Richard V. (3269) MarPac 
o SctyFor POA 
COJOCARI, George E. (6419) istMAW 
MAW to MAD NAS Pautuxent River 
Md 


COLBERT, George W. (0439) 34MAW 
Miami to CamPen FFT 

COLE, Joseph D. (3529) AirFMFPac 
Ei Toro to overseas 

COLEDANCHISE, Mercurio (5519) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej te MCRD 

COLLINS, John F. (3069) AirFMFPac 
E! Toro to overseas 

COUCH, Harold T. (6619) MAD NAT- 
TC Memphis to AirFMFLant Nor- 
folk 

COWART, Oscar U. (0369) MCRD PI 
to CamPen FFT 

ery C. (6419) IstMAW 


(2529) 2dMarDiv Lej 


B Lej 

DECKER, Shirl ey H. (3029) HQ FMF- 
Lant Norfolk to MB NAVANTRA.- 
COM NAS Corpus Christi Tex 
DEFREYTAS, John G. (0339) MCRD 
Pi to CamPen FFT 

DUFFY, Henry L. (0149) IstEngrCo 
nen Portland Me to MTG-20 


Sterling A. (2529) MCS 

Quant to CamPen FFT 

ELLIS, Bruce W. (4139) IstMAW to 
such MC acty as dir by MarPac 
FALZONE, Cario V. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to AirFMFPac Et 
Toro FFT 

FATOWE, Henry C. (6419) istMAW 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
FRANCIS, Robert L. (3279) IstAir- 
Delivery Co USMCR NAS Moffett 
Field SFran to CamPen FFT 

G ) 2dMAW 


MCAS 
Toro to AirFMFPac EI Toro 


GEIGER, Charles C. (0149) MarPac to 
T 


. H. (1129) 4thMCRRD 
Phila to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 
GRAVES, Clarence E. Jr. (6619/7312) 
istMAW to AirFMFPac El Toro 
DIFOT 


GROTH, Bernard C. (0319) IstMAW 
to MarPac 

GRUNER, William R. (3014) 1tO0th- 
RifleCo USMCR Grand Rapids Mich 
to MCAS Navy +990 

GUNTER, Joseph M. - (3519) Lej 
to MCSC Albany Ga 

HAGSTROM, Paul A. (3379) IstMAW 
to MB 8th&Eye WashDC 

HAM, Francis R. (3379) IstMAW to 
AirFMFPac El oro 

HANSEN, Donald M. (3069) Aijr- 
FMFPac El Toro to MCAS El Toro 

HANSON, Ned L. (6419) 3dMAW 
Miami to MAD NATTC Jax Fila | 

HARTMAN, Charles W. (3019) Air- 
FMFPac El Toro to MCAS EI Toro 


HARVEY, Paul R. (6619) IstMAW to 
3dMAW Miami 
HEADLAND, Donald O. (6619) Ist- 
M MCS Quantico 
Chester G. (0149) 2dinfBn 
USMCR Boston to HQMC 
ab ape Kenneth J. (0319) Ist- 
MAW to MarPac 
HENSON, George 0. (0149) 3dMAW 
Miami to CamPen FFT 
HIBBARD, George V. (0149) 2dMAW 
CherPt to MCAS Navy +990 
HOMER, William T. (0319) MarPac 
to CamPen FFT 
(3039) MCSC Al- 


(0149) ForTrps- 
Lej to CamPen FFT 
HUTSON, Woodrow W. (0149) MCRD 
Pi to CamPen FFT 
JACEWICZ, John J. (3019) MCB Lej 
to 9thinfBn USMCR Chicago 
JACKSON, James A. (0419) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to CamPen FFT 
JOHNS, Curtis E. (3069) IstMAW to 
2dMAW CherPt 
JOHNSON, - (0149) MCS 
Quant to 3dMAW Miami 
JOHNSON, Richard W. (0149) 2dMar- 
to CamPen FFT 
Ear! R. (2119) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to ag Albany Ga 
KECKLER, Jack M. 49) MarPac 
to CamPen FFT 
KERRUISH, Robert D. (1129) MCS 
Quant to CamPen FF 
KERSH, Tom K. (2149) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to MCSC Albany Ga 
KINSMAN, Walter L. (0119) MCS 
Quant to FMFPacTrps CamPen 
KIRK, Terence S. (4631) MarPac to 
CamPen FFT 
KOCH. Walter E. (6449) MAD NATTC 


(3024) Mar- 


KOPA, George (0319) MCS Quant to 
CamPen FF 

KRIEGMONT, Jacob (3014) 9SthinfBn 
USMCR Chicago to MCB Lej 

LA FRANCE, Norman R. (0319) MB 
NAS See Point Ri to 2dMar- 


Div 

LASKAS” Edward P. (3019) MarPac 
to CamPen FFT 

LE BARRON, Lawrence E. (6519) 
MAD NATTC jax Fila te MCAS 


tami 

LEMIEUX, Clifford H. (0121) IstMAW 
to such MC acty as dir by MarPac 

LEWIS, Billy J. (6619) MAD NATTC 
Memphis to 3dMAW Miami 

LOVETT, Paul E. (2149) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to MCSC Albany Ga. 

MAC DONALD, Ernest J. (6449) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS El Toro 

MC COY, Ray (0319) 34MAW Miami 
to CamPen FFT 

MC DANIEL, Rex E. (5849) istMAW 
to such MC acty as dir by MarPac 

MAINIERO, Pasquale A. (0319) MC- 
RD PI to CamPen FFT 


MALKOWSKY, George P. (0149) For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej to {0thSpilnfCo 
USMCR Shreveport La 

MARKS, Robert E. (2529) ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif to CamPen 
FFT 


MARTIN, Charlies O. (1129) 8thMCR- 
RD NOrleans to AirFMFPac El 
Toro 

MATTHEWS, oom L. (0149) HQ- 

MC to MCS Qua 
MEADOWS, Clyde. mH. (3069) MCAS 
El Toro to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 
MERCHANT, Oakford K. (3024) MCB 
Lej to CamPen FFT 
MILLER, Cal L. (0149) MarPac to 
CamPen FFT 
MINAHAN, Patrick J. (0149) MarPac 
to CamPen FFT 
MITCHELL, Norman L, (2149) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to MCSC Albany Ga. 
Joseph E. (0319) 2d Mar Div 
AirFMFPac El r 
John W. (6 

MARTC NAS Miami to MCAP Cher- 


Pt 

MORFORD, Jack V. (0319) MCB Lej 
to CamPen FFT 

MUNT, Dean J., Jr. (3039) MarPac to 
CamPen FFT 

NAWOJCZYK, Frank S. Jr. (0149) 
ForTrpsFMFPac 29 Paims Calif. 

NELSON, Lavern W. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to AirFMFPac El 


Toro 
NEW BERN, Richard L. (6619) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS E!l Tore 
O’'MAHEN, Albert J. (0149) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to CamPen FFT 
PAGE, Richard E. (0319) 2dMarDiv 


Ga 
James . (0149) 1O0thSol- 
infCo USMCR Shreveport La to 8th 
MCRRD NOrleans 
PARKER, Raymond P. (3069) Air- 
FMFFPac El Toro to MCAS El 


Toro 
PAYNE, Glenn D. (0319) MCRD PI 
to CamPen FFT 

PETRY, Arno L. Jr. (4313) IstMAW 


. (0319) MB NB 
Phila to CamPen 
PERRY, Lewis M. Jr. (0149) MCS 
— to such MC acty in 8thMCR 
RD as Dir may dir 
PHELAN, Arthur J. Jr. (6419) 3d- 
MAW Miami to MAD NATTC Jax 


George (0339) IstMAW to 
iami 
Frederick W. (3539) Lej 


James . (0819) MB NTC 
to such duty within 8th- 


MAW to 
athe Kans 
REIMER, Harold “A (8819) istMAW 
to MB NAS Lakehurst NJ 
RILEY, Charles H. (3149) MCRD PI 
to MCAS Navy + 990 
ROBERTS, Burton H. (0149) ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif to Cam- 
Pen T 
ROBINSON, Frederick J. (6619) 2d- 
MAW CherPt to MAD, NATTC 
Memphis 
ROBLES. Stanley H. (6419) IstMAW 
to 2dMAW CherPt 
ROSS, John L. (6419) istMAW to MC- 


AS El! Toro 
RUDOLPH, Philip M. (0849) Mar- 
Pac to ForTrpsFMFPac 29 Palms 


Calif 
SAUNDERS, Harry (3014) MCSC 
Albany Ga to 2dShoParty GruCo 
USMCR Orlando Fila 
Y, James €. (6519) MAD 
Jax Fla to MCAS El Toro 
Francis A. (0121) Ist- 
2dMarDiv Lej 
August F. (3419) IstMAW 


. (0149) MCAS E} 
ro to CamPen FFT 
— Sewell S. (3079) Lej to 
Cc 


HQM 
SIMMONS, Osceola 0. (3519) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to MCSC Albany Ga. 
SIMMS, Dorsey N. (0149) 3dOrdFid- 
MainCo USMCR Lawrence Mass. 
SMIZER, Harold E. (3519) AirFMF- 
Pac El Toro to overseas 
SNYDER, Eugene W. (0149) IstMAW 
3dMAW Miami 
Albino M. (3539) MarPac to 
FFT 
.. Hugo (2529) 3dMarDiv 
istProvMarGnMBn Inyokern China 
John H. (6519) IstMAW 
SOPER, Samuel O. (0149) MarPac to 
CamPen FFT 
SOUTHCOMB, Kenneth Ww. (3069) 
— CherPt to MAD WNATTC 
Jax Fla 
SOWELL, ” Jack R. (1129) IstMAW to 
such MC Acty within MarPac as 
CG thereof may direct 
STAGGS, James H. (0149) 3dMAW 
Miami to CamPen FFT 
James E. (0149) tithSpl- 
SMC Galvesotn Tex to 


STEPHENS, Marlin K. (2639) MCSC 
Albany Ga to MCSC Barstow 

STEWARD, Raymond E. (0848) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to CamPen FFT 

SWINDELL, Luther M. (6419) Ist- 
MAW to AirFMLant Norfolk 

SYLVESTER, Vert F. (0149) MCS 
Quant to MB NB Newport RI 

TARKOWSKI, Frank P. (2639) Mar- 
Pac to CamPen FFT 

TARR, Walter Jr. (0319) IstMAW to 
MarPac 

THIEL, John A. (0149) MCS Quant 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 








TOMASZEWSKI, Edward 3. (0147) 
MCB Lej to CamPen FFT 
(5819) IstMAW to 


“F' (6419) Ist- 


RetraCom NB Norfolk to CamPen 


FFT 
WILLIAMSON, Elmer (3014) Lej to 
60thSplinfCo USMCR Owensboro Ky 
— 


! Toro 
(4119) Ist- 
Toro 
(0119) MCS Quant 


ila 
(3034) MCSC Al- 
bany Ga to CamPen FFT 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Gerald C. (6439) MAD NAT- 
TC Jax Fla to AirFMFPac EI! Toro 


FFT 
ALTMAN, Fred Jr. (3500) {sti55mm- 
a USMCR Denver to CamPen 


F 

ARNOLD, Karl Jr. (3509) MCAS Et 
Toro to CamPen FFT 

ASHBY, Kenneth E. (0816) MCS 
Quant to Lej 

ATKINSON, Charles B. (4139) Ist- 
MAW to MCAB CherPt 

AUDETTE, Joseph P. B. (3014) 2d- 
1SSmmHowBn USMCR Providence RI 
to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 

BACON, Gerald C. (2269) istMAW 
to such MC acty as dir by MarPac 

BAILEY, James E. (2110) MCSC Al- 
bany Ga to Lej 

BAILEY, Robert D. (2519) MarPac to 
CamPen FF 
LL (3519) IstMAW 


. Joe J. (4029) MCAS EI 
Toro to MCSFwdAnnex SFran 
BARDEN, Milton A. (0439) FMFPac- 
Trps CamPen to CamPen FFT 
BARRINEAU, Louis W. (0149) 2dMar- 
Div Lej to lem USMCR 


Garfield G. fone) Ist- 
3dMAW Miam 
BARTON, Donald W. (0371) MarPac 
to HQ FMFPac 
BELET, Joseph R. (6619) MAD NAT- 
_e to AirFMF EI Toro 
F 


BELL. Mauldin C. (2279) MarPac to 
MCSC, Albany 
BELLINGER, - (6519) Ist- 
MAW to MCS Quant 
BETTENCOURT. Arnold N. (6419) Ist- 
MAW to MCS Quant 
BLACKBIRD, Gerald F. (2539) For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej to CamPen FFT 
BOoDD Robert T. (2619) FMF Pae- 
CamPen to AirFMFPac EI 


. Joseph F. (2619) MarPac to 
AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 

BOLEN, William E. (6449) MAD NA- 
TTC Memphis to AirFMFPac El 


Toro 

BRANDL, Donald R. (3069) MCAS 
El Toro to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 

BRAVER, Jules (5579) IstMAW to 2d- 
MarDiv Lej 

BROCK, Thomas J. ‘“. (0316) 2dMar- 
Div Lej to CamPen FFT 

BROSNIHAN, en Ma J. (0149) 2d- 
155mmHowBn USMCR Providence RI 
to CamPen FFT 

BROWN, Francis J. (4136) Ist MAW 


to Le 
BROWN, Luzerne ‘“‘B’’ (6419) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
BRUNELLE, Lawrence L. (3 - 
TrpsFMFLant Lej to 3dEngrFid- 
MaintCo USMCR Portland Me 


FFT 
BURCH, Dudley R. (3024) MarPac to 
CamPen FFT 
BUTLER, Louis L. (2619) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to AirFMFPac El 
Toro FFT 
BYRNES, Patrick P. (1819) 2dMar- 


en 
. (6419) IstMAW to 
CARL, Donald . (6481) IstMAW to 
3dMAW Miami 
CHAPPELLE, Richard F. (2549) MC- 
AS El Toro to CamPen FFT 
wag ag a apt 


y 
(4136) 2dMAW 


QmMc 
Leonard P. (3319) FortTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to CamPen FFT 
CLEBOSKI, A. (5849) 2dMAW 
CherPt to HQMC 

COBB, Alton A. (0336) MD NavRetra- 
Com NB Norfolk to CamPen T 

COBB, Alva H. Jr. (6419) IstMAW 
to AirFMFLant Norfolk 

COLNEY, Earl W. (3014) IstMAW to 
such MC acty as dir by MarPac 

CONRAD, Andrew H. (0819) 5thMC- 
RRD Arlington Va to CamPen FFT 

CRISSMAN, Paul E. (1347) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to CamPen FFT 

CROOK, Paul R. (6439) MAD NATTC 
=. Fila to AirFMFPac El Toro 


CURTIS, Thomas J. (3014) MB Clarks- 
ville Base Tenn to CamPen FFT 

CYR, Roland C. (0149) 2dMarDiv Lej 
to CamPen FFT 


CZIFFER, Francis A. (2639) MarPac 
to AirFMFPac El Toro FF 

DE CELIS, George (5849) MarPac to 
CamPen FFT 

DE LOACH, Jack P. (0316) MAD 
NABATRACOM NAS Pensacola to 
CamPen FFT 

oe ek A. (6419) IstMAW 
to 3dMAW Miami 

DUNCAN. Donald C. (3529) MarPac 
to CamPen FFT 

EDGAR, Douglas M. (0316) HQMC 
(State Dept Rome Italy) to 2dMar- 
iv Lb 

FERGUSON, Bryant C. (64190) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS El Toro 

FINSETH, Halvor E. (6481) Air- 
FMFPac El Toro to MCAS Navy 


+990 

FISH, Eldon L. (6449) MAD NATTC 
Jax Fla to MAD NATTC Memphis 

FITZGERALD, Thomas G. (0147) MC- 
AB CherPt to HQMC 

FLASHNER, Manual J. (2719) MCAB 
CherPt to MCRD San Diego 

FONTANA, James (0339) MCRD PI 
to CamPen FFT 

FRAZIER, George E. (1369) 8thMCR- 
_— to AirFMFPac El Toro 


FREEMAN, James G. (0316) MB NAS 
Lakehurst NJ to CamPen FFT 
FREEMAN, Leroy W. (3029) MCSup- 
FwdAnnex Portsmouth Va to HQ 
FMFLant NB Norfolk 
U (4136) MB WashDC 
P 


(4119) IstMAW 


Gerard R. (6419) Ist- 
MAW to 3dMAW Miami 
GAYE, Walter L. Jr. (2519) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to CamPen FFT 
GERHARD, Richard J. (0147) MCS 
FFT 
(6449) MAD NAT- 
Miami 
istMAW to 


Kenneth E. 
USMCR Tacoma to CamPen 


GUASSHAGEL, Charles R. (5579) tst- 
AW to 2dMarDiv Lej 
GLOVER, George A. (0147) istMAW 
to AirFMFLant Norfolk 
GOFF, A istMAW to 
MAD NAT phi 
GONZALES, Cyril E. (0319) MarPac 
to CamPen FFT 
GOODWIN, David R. (2669) MarPac 
to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 
SON, George B. (0149) MCB 
Miami 
fg ill a (2719) IstMAW 


3dMA 
earl "(5239) AirFMFPac El 
Toro to CamPen FF 
GROBY, Mark G. (2519) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to CamPen x 
John J. (0201) Lej to 
FT 
. Herman H. (3019) 6th- 
MCRRD Atlanta to MB NTC GLakes 
HARRISON, Cecil A. (2119) 8thMCR- 
RD NOrleans to FMFPacTrps Cam- 


Pen 

HEISS, George W. (2646) MCS Quant 
to CamPen FFT 

HESS, Delbert L. (6419) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

HICKEY, Edward J. (6519) MAD 
NATTC Jax Fla to AirFMFPac El 
Toro 

HIGGINS, James 1. (3014) Lej to 3d- 
AW Miami 

HILL, John L. Jr. (3619) AirFMF- 
Pac El Toro to CamPen FFT 

HINERMAN, Margaret P. (3449) Ist- 
MCRRD Boston to MCAB CherPt 

HOGAN, John QO. (6419) istMAW 


HOOVER, Herbert E. (3516) AirFMF- 
Pac El Toro to overseas 


(3539) MarPac 


Jr. (6711) MC- 
RTD MARTC 


(0149) ForTrps- 
FFT 

fithinfBn 

Cc 
JENNINGS, Geeres (3069) IstMAW 

r 

» G. (5849) MCRD 
(6741) MarPac 


(0149) MCAS 

EI Toro to syrdFldMaintCe USMCR 
Lawrence Mass 

JONES, Charles H. (3024) tstMAW 
to such MC Acty as dir by MarPac 

JOSEPH, Walter P. Jr. (0319) MCRD 
Pi to CamPen FFT 

KELLEY, Robert F. (6449) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to AirFMFPac El 
Toro FFT 

KELLY, William J. Jr. (4029) Lej to 
HQMC 


KENNEDY, Rhuel W. (3019) MCAS 
Navy +990 to ForTrpsFMFPac 29 
Palms Calif 

KERSEY, Arnold €. (5849) MCAB 
CherPt to CamPen FFT 

KILGER, Jack T. (0339) MCS Quant 
to CamPen FFT 

KINASZ, John (1367) 4thMCR 
Phila to MarCorCruitSta Hartiord 
Conn 

KLYNMAN, Leonard H. (3379) MC- 
RD Pi to MB NB Brooklyn 

KOENIG, Charlies G. Jr. (1379) MCS 
Quant to CamPen FFT 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


KOMISKI, Robert A. 
CamPen FFT 
KORTJE, Robert E. 
Trps CamPen to such 
dir by MarPac 
yey hag th S Edward H. 
MAW to 3dMAW Miami 
ee ae Thomas j 3069) Ist- 
to AirFMFPac El Toro 
LADD” William A. (0147) AirFMFlant 
Norfolk to CamPen FFT 
LAWRENCE, John E. Jr. (3519) Air- 
FMFPac El Toro to overseas 
LIGHTFOOT, Charles E. (7110) 3d- 
MAW Miami to MAD NATTC Jax 


(0336) Lej to 


(3269) FMF Pac- 
MC Acty as 


(6419) Ist- 


Fla 

LOGAN, Emanuel A. (7119 SIM AW 
Miami to MAD NATTC jax Fla 

LONGSWORTH, Roger K. (2539) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to MCB Lej 

LOWE, Estol L. 1839 93SplinfCo 
pete Joplin Mo to nfBn US- 

- St. Louis 

LUDINGTON. Richard 0. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS EI Toro 

LUDKE, ——, J. (0149 MarPac 
to CamPen 

MAC ONALD. 
MarPac to MCR 

MC CARTHY, Edward 
to AirFMFPac El 


" Donaid D. 0149) 
D 
istMAW 


HQMC 


ami 
Richard B 1836) 4th- 
to CamPen FFT 
(6519) IstMAW to 
Fla 
VAY Kenneth A, 2539) For- 
“TrpsF MF Lant Lej to 
90 


MCAS Navy 


MARICH, Michael 
to CamPen F 
MARIETTA, James E. (3014) HOQMC- 
Stf (INCEUR) to 2dMarDiv Lej 
MASTRONUZZI, Anthony A. 641 
istMAW to 3dMAW Miami 
MATTHES, Edwin A 3969) Sth. 
MCRRD Chicago to odMAW CherPt 
MEDUNA, Joseph Jj 379) ForTrps- 
FMFLant Lej to such “MC acty as 
dir by MarPac 
MERRICK, Alvin J. (2519 FMF Pac- 
Trps CamPen to CamPen FFT 
METZ, Paul E. (3519) MCB Lej to 
istiS5SmmGunBn USMCR Denver 


Colo 
MITCHELL, Robert A. MCRD 
MCRD 


2d Mar Div 


(0316) 


(0316) 
Pi to CamPen FFT 
MILLER, Kenneth H 0300) 
21 to CamPen FFT 
MILLER, Norman (3069) AirFMFPac 
Ei Toro to MCAS El Toro 
MOORER, William M. (6439) MAD 
NATTC Jax Fila to AirFMFPac El 
Toro FFT 
MOORHOUSE, Harry V. (3139) MC* 
Navy 27990 to such MC acty as 
dir by MarPac 
MORPHEW, Thomas A. (0147) MCRD 
Pl to FMFLant NB Norfolk 
MORRIS. William J. (4312) 2dMar 
Div Lej to MCB Lej 
Richard P. (6419) Ist- 
MAD NATTC Memphis 
NANCE, Eimo C. (5849) MCRD PI to 
AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 
NEWELL, Robert L. (3019) 
to CamPen FF 
NEWMAN. Jack W. (3539) MCRD PI 
to CamPen FFT 
NEWTON, John T. (2069) AirFMF Pac 
E! Toro to MCAS El Toro 
NIEUWENHUIS, James (3519) MarPac 
to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 
NOBILE, Joseph : 6649) 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
O'BYRNE, Joseph T. (6619) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to 3dMAW Miami 
OLBRANTZ, Julius J 3519) IstMAW 
to MCAS El aes 
OSMAR Francis 6439) 
to MAD NATTC. Jax Fla 
PARKER, “J” “C (0439) FMFPac 
Trps CamPen to CamPen FFT 
PHILLIPS. Robert L. (3019) AirFMF- 
Pac El Toro to MCAS El Toro 
PICKETT. William R. (0319) 2dMar- 
Div Lej to MAD NABATRACOM 
NAS Pensacola 
PIOTROWSKI, Leonard a 
MCRD PI to CamPen FFT 
PLUHAR, Charles J. (2645) Lej to 
CamPen FFT 
PORTER, Lewis A. Sr. 
Pi to 2dMarDiv Le 
POWERS, James W. 


MarPac 


istMAW 


istMAW 


(0339) 


(1841) MCRD 


J 
(3039) MarPac to 


(2149) 


MarPac to 
MCRD 


RAPPOLD. Harold J. (0339) 9thMCR- 
RD Chicago to CamPen FFT 

RAY, Thomas W. (3069) MCAS Et 
Toro to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 

REAGAN, Jerry €E (6619) 3daMAW 
Miami to MAD NATTC Memphis 
REED. Billy G. (0316) MCRD PI to 
CamPen FT 

ROBINSON Robert B. (1367) MCS 
Quant to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 

ROGERS, Joe G. (6419) MTG-20 
CherPt to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 

RUSSELL, James A. Jr. (0816) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to CamPen FFT 

RYAN. ~ sani | W. (5849) MCRD PI 


to CamPen FFT 
SALONIS, Albert J. (0319) MCRD PI 
FFT 
(R419) 29dMaAWw 


to CamPen 
MARTC NAS 


Georse W. (0337) 


SANBORN. Phillin A 
CherPt to MARTD 
Grosse Ile Mich 
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SANT. Keith L. (1841) 
SFran to CamPen FFT 

SCHAFER, Charles (0319) 
CamPen 

SCHMELZ, Richard E. (2269) For- 
TrpsFMFLant Lej to 3dOrdFidMaint- 
Co USMCR Lawrence Mass 

SCOCCHERA, Alfred R. (0816) 
Div Lej te MCAS Navy +990 

SEIPEL, Harry H. Jr. (2539) 
Quant to CamPen FFT 

SHAUGHNESSY, George A. 
FMFPac Trps CamPen to IstProv- 

NOTS tnyokern China 


William C. 319) MB 
NTC GLakes to CamPen FET 
SHELTON, Harold G. (2519) 24MAW 
CherPt to CamPen 
SIPES, Donald E. (6619) 
AirFMFLant Norfolk 
Ronald T. (6449) 
ATTC Memphis 
(0316) 


i2thMCRRD 


MarPac to 


MCS 


(3379) 


istMAW 
istMAW 
MCRD PI 


Gien S. (3054) IstMAW to 

acty as dir by MarPac 
Gordon L. (3539) MarPac to 

MCAS Navy +990 
SMITH, Raymond W. (6519) 
to MAD NATTC Jax Fia 


istMAW 


WOODRUFF, 
FwdAnnex 
Pen FFT 

YAZINKA, Henry R. (6419) 
to MAD NATTC Jax Fla 

YORK, Lewis M. (1129) FMFPac Trps 
— to AirFMFPac EI Toro 


Robert L. (3534) MCS- 
Portsmouth Va to Cam- 


istMAW 


ZEMAN, James L. 
CamPen FFT 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


ADAMS, Albert F. (2519) FMFPac 
Ttps CamPen to CamPen FFT 
ADAMS, Eugene C. (0311) MarPac to 
CamPen FFT 
ADAMS, Richard W. ist MAW 
MarPac 


(3014) MarPac to 


(6412) 
to 24MAW CherPt 
Henry C. 
FFT 
» James N. (0147) 24MAW 
, CamPen FF 

ANDERSON, Willie (0346) MCRD PI 

to aoe FFT 
r+ 2dMarDiv Lej 


— Ar 

MB NAD Earle N 
BAILEY. ‘aceun R. 
to CamPen FFT 
BAILEY, Thomas T. 
to CamPen FFT 


(1379) 


(3371) 
(0316) MarPac 


(0316) MarPac 








YOES 





Te fa\ [o 


LoSLaSin 








neck Maga 





E. (1379) ForTrps- 
to CamPen FFT 
(3539) Mar- 
Pac to CamPen FFT 
SPAUDE, Arthur J. 
to CamPen FFT 
SPEZIO, Anthony F. Jr. (0147) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to CamPen FFT 
SPLATT, David (2119) MCS Quant to 
MCSC Albany Ga 
STERGIOU, Chris G. (5579) 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 
STEEVES, Mackenzie K. 
2 rP 


(3014) MarPac 


FMF Pac 
(6841) Ist- 


. (0337) MCS 
Inyokern China 


(0149) MarPac 


SWANSON, Robert W. (0319) MarPac 
to CamPen FFT 
TAYLOR, - (2539) 
to CamPen . 
THOMAS, Jack (2119) 2dMarDiv Lej 
MCSC Albany Ga 
THRASHER, Jimmy A. 
FFT 
James E. 
MCAS Navy +990 
TOOLE, Robert D. (5579) 
Lej to MCB Lej 
JR Darold M. (3014) 
MARTC Memphis to MCB Lej 
VIERLING, Orville (3034) 3dMAW 
Miami to CamPen FFT 
WALKER, Robert O. (6419) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 
WAXMUNDSKI, Walter 5. (2269) 
MCS Quant to MCRD 
WEAVER, Francis H. 
to CamPen FFT 
WELLS Dallas R. (3019) Lej to 
MARTD MARTC NARTU NAS 


Memohis 
WELLS, James W. (3014) MCCloDep 
istMAW 


MarPac 


(3014) MarPac 
HQMC 
2d Mar Div 


(0147) 


MARTD 


1 
(6819) MarPac 


Phila to CamPen FFT 
WHEELER, Robert F. (4631) 
to AirFMFPac EI Toro 
WHISENHUNT, James A. (0319) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to MB NGF Wash DC 
WHITTEN, Frank J. (3019) MCB Lej 
to MD NavRetrngCom NB Norfolk 
WIENS, Ervins S. (0339) HQMC 
(State Dept Tripoli Libya) to 2d- 
MarDiv Lej 
WILCOX, Cleston R. 
to 34dMAW Miami 
WINSTEAD, Cecil W. (3319) MB NGF 
Wash DC to MCAS Miami 
WOKRAL, Karl F. (3419) Lej to 
CamPen FFT 
WOOD. Gilbert E. 
2dMAW CherPt 


(6419) IstMAW 


(6741) IstMAW 


2dMarDiv 


BARBER, Donald H. (1379) FMFPac 
PacTrps CamPen to CamPen FFT 
BENEDICT: Fieldon C. (0335) 
MCFD 
Portsmouth Va to CamPen T 
FFT 
BRAINERD, Stanley M. (0335) MB 
BRANIGIN, Earl L. 
BRASHEARS, Claude R. (7119) MAD 
El Toro to Navy +990 
BOYKIN, Thomas A. (3133) IstMAW 
MCRD Pi to CamPen FFT 
Toro FFT 
John B. (0211) 2dMarDiv 
Pl to MCAB CherP 
(0316) 
BURATTING Paul istMAW to 


Trps CamPen to CamPen FFT 
BARTICHEK, John A. (1379) FMF- 
= Billy R. (3534) Lej to MCAS 

avy +990 
MCRD 

Pi to CamPen FFT 
BONNER, John CC. (0147) 
BOUDREAUX, Dennis L. (0816) MB 

NAD McAlester Okla to CamPen 

NavActy Navy +214 %FPO NYork 

to 2dMarDiv Lej 

(2239) MCS 

Quant to MCSC Albany Ga 
NATTC Jax Fla to MB NAS Lake- 
C. Jr. (3534) = Air- 
BRITT, Edwin (2219) MCAS PI to 

MCABCherPt 

to such MC acty as dir by MarPac 
BROUGHT, Wallace C. Jr. (0316) 
BROWN, Eugene B. (1379) FMFPac- 

Trps CamPen to AirFMFPac El 
BROWN, Jack R. (0816) 

CamPen FFT 

Lej to MCS Quant 
BROWNING, Deloris i (0173) MCRD 
a Francis AL MCRD 

to CamPen 
(6412) 
2dMAW CherPt 
BURKE, Richard P. (3013) HQMC 
M. (5849) Lej to 
F 
Bennie L. 


FFT 
Anthony w. 


(1379) Lej to 
(5849) Ist- 


; ForTrps- 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif to MCRD 
P 


CANNON, 
CamPen 

CARINO, Francis (3539) ForTrpsFMF- 
Lant Lej to MB B New Port Ri 

CARPENTER, Paul G. MCRD 
Pt to CamPen FFT 

CARTER, Thomas H. MCRD 

FFT 

(2519) ForTrps- 


Pl to CamPen 
FMFPac 29 Palms Calif to CamPen 
FFT 


pueerd (0316) MarPac to 
(0316) 
(0336) 


CHANDLER, John E. 


CHERRY, Walter R. (6412) 2dMAW 

CherPt to AirFMFPac El 
CHRISTENSEN, Thomas 
reac to CamPen FFT 

Willie R. (4379) 

Trps_ CamPen to CamPen 

A (2511) 


‘FT 
(3017) istMAW 

CamPe 
MCRD 


F MF Pac- 
2dMAW 


n 
S. (0335) 
CamPen FFT 
CLEVENGER, David M. (3023) 2d- 
MarDiv Lej to CamPen T 
CONE, Homer E. (6413) AirFMFPac 
El Toro to overseas 
CORNETTE, Billy K. (3013) MarPac 


an 
John C. (6700) MTG-20 Cher- 
2dMAW CherPt 

5S. George M. Jr. (0147) IstMAW 
ForTrpsFMFPac 29 Palms Calif 

CROSS, Max (3031) 3dSigFidMaint- 

Co USMCR Chicago to CamPen FFT 

“eae Caleb (0316) MCRD PI 

T 


to CamPen FF 
ag lar a John M. (3534) 3d- 
ForTrpsF MF Pac 29 


iv to 
MCSF wd- 


Palms Calif 
DANIELS. William (3534) 

Navy 7990 
MCS Quant 


Annex SFran to MCAS 
James H. (2519) 


119) IstMAW to 
Fla 

H. (3013) MCB 
T 


R. (6434) 

Norfolk 
DEMBROWSKI, Steven F. 
RD to CamPen FFT 
DEVON. Richard J. (0316) 
RetraCom NB Norfolk to 
FFT 


istMAW 
(0316) MC- 


MD Nav- 
CamPen 
DILL, Afbert H. (3516) 2dMarDiv Lej 
to CamPen FFT 
DODGE, Gary R. (6613) | NATTC 
Memphis to 3dMAW Mian 
DOPF, Raymond €E. (0336) HQMC 
(State Dept Stockholm Sweden) tc 
am Pe n 
DRURY. Judge A. (3534) 
Toro to CamPen FFT 
R. (4631) MAD 
NAS Pensaloca to 
Toro FFT 
oo (6413) Ist- 


° istMAW to 
ELDRIDGE, Arland D. mcs 
Quant to CamPen FFT 
ELLIOTT, George W. (3500) Lej to 
CamPen FT 
ELLIOTT, Mervin G. 2d Mar- 
Lej to CamPen FFT 
ENGLAND, Ray F. (0316) 
CamPen FFT 
EOFF. William H. (3534) MCS Quant 
to 6thRifleCo USMCR_ Little Rock 
k 


(5849) MCAB 


AirF MF Pac 


(5869) 


(2533) 
MarPac to 


/ 
ESHELMAN, Clayton B. 
CherPt to 2dMarDiv Lej 
ESTESS. Homer E. (0316) 
to CamPen FFT 
ESTRADA, Angelo M. (2519) 5thSiaCo 
ones LBeach to CamPen FFT 
(0316) MCS Quant to 


‘FFT 
(0147) MCRD PI 


James S. 
(0366) MCS Quant 


(6412) IstMAW 
MCRD PI 
HQMC to 
MarPac 
(3371) IstMAW 


A. (0147) FMF- 
Lant NB Norfolk to CamPen FFT 
FRAZIER. Calvin L. (3011) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrpsFMFPac 29 Palms Calif 
FRAZIER. Daniel O. (6481) AirFMF- 
Pac El Toro to MCAS Navy +990 
GALFORD. French G. (ttt!) MCAS 
Miami to CamPen FFT 
MarPac to 
J 


GEER. David H. 
MAD NABA- 


AirF MF Pac 
GREER. Billv J. 

TRACOM NAS Pensacola to CamPen 
istMAW 


MarPac 


Benard 


FISHER, Alexander J. 
to 34dMAW_ Miami 
FLOWERS, Earl D. 

to CamPen F 
W. (3534) 


(0316) 


(3179) 


(0316) 
(6461) MCAS 
Quant to AirFMFPac El Toro FFT 
HASTINGS, James F. (0316) MCS 
Quant to CamPen FFT 
HEALEY, Joseph E. (0316) 2dMarDiv 
Lej to CamPen FFT 
HELMS. Henry M. (0335) 
CamPen FFT 
HENBY, Liovd F. 
3dMAW Miami 
HERL, Marvin P. 
Lej to CamPen FF 
HERMAN, John L. (0316) 
Jax Fla to CamPen FFT 
HOFFERT, Donald (0816) 
Key West to Lej 
HOFFMAN. Ralph E, 
CamPen FFT 
HOLBROOK, Richard T. 
Pac to CamPen FFT 
HOLCOMB. Charles E. (0316) MB 
NavyActvy Navy +214 %FPO NYork 
to 2dMarDiv Lej 
HOLDEMAN. Robert E. 
MAW to MTG-20 CherPt 
HOLLINGSWORTH,  Hurchel 
istMAW to MCS Quant 
HOYSON, Eugene A. (3111) 


to Lej 

HUDSON, Joe S. (3511) MCAS El 
Toro 

END 


FFT 
GRASKA. Gerald A. 


MarPac to 
(7119) IstMAW to 
(0818) 2dMarDiv 
‘ MB NAS 
MB NB 
(2411) Lej to 


(0335) Mar- 


(1129) Ist- 
(6419) 
istMAW 


Toro to AirFMFPac El 








SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 10] 


WANTS COLLEGE DEGREE 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information con- 
cerning regular officers who desire to 
finish their college education. At present 
I am a Reserve Marine’ aviator but 
would like to integrate when the pro- 
gram opens again. My college back- 
ground consists of 62 college hours and 
I am very interested in completing the 
necessary hours for a degree. 

The Navy has such a plan as 
BUPERS INSTR. 1520.38 points out. 
Does the Marine Corps have any sim- 
ilar plan whereby I might finish col- 
lege and still remain in the Corps 
while attending school? 

2d Lt. Charles E. Reed 
H&S Co., 2ndBn., Third Marines, 
Third Marine Division, FMF, 

FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The Marine Corps does not have 
a plan similar to the one outlined by 


the Navy in  BuPers_ Instruction 
1520.38. The only “Cn-Duty” educa- 
tional program the Marine Corps has is 
conducted on an annual basis through 
postgraduate schools, in 

with the needs of the Corps. 

The only program designed to give 
Marines a better academic education is 
in the form of “Off-Duty” educational 
programs. Information on the “Off- 
Duty” educational program is set forth 
in Marine Corps General Order Num- 
ber 156. 

In brief, the only educational pro- 
gram available to Marine officers are 
Service Schools (general and technical), 
Postgraduate schools, and Correspond- 
However, many Marines 


accordance 


ence schools. 
have taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties afforded by MCGO-156 to com- 
plete their formal education.—Ed. 


COIN COLLECTOR 


Dear Sir: 

I was paralyzed from 
shoulders down, including my fingers 
and half of each arm, while serving 
with the Twenty-fourth Marines, 
Fourth Marine Division in 1945, and 
have been in the Veterans Hospital 
ever since. 


across my 





2 Years 


Remittance Enclosed 


Name - 


Street — 


P.O. Box 1918 





ENJOY... 


Leatherneck the year ‘round. 


REGISTER A SUBSCRIPTION 


(_] New Subscription 
(_] Extend my present subscription 
For the period checked 


a ee 


Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine 


Washington 13, D. C. 


[] 3 Years 
[ ] 4 Years 


[| Bill Me Later 








Some time ago, a friend started me 
in the hobby of collecting coins which 
I have done pretty 
1920 to 


reason for 


I enjoy very much. 
well with coins dating from 
present day coins, thus the 
this letter. 

Will you please 
your “Sound Off” column, and if any 


print this letter in 
of your readers can help me I will 
gladly pay or reimburse them for any 
coin or coins they may send me. 
Thanking you in advance for your 
in this matter, I am 
Sincerely 


assistance 


Samuel Gregorio 

Veterans Hospital 
Richmond 
@ We are 
letter, Mr. Gregorio.—Ed. 


Virginia 


pleased to publish your 


INSURANCE DIVIDEND 
Dear Sir: 
I am a former Marine and I am 
writing you for some information on 
the G. I. 


I have 


Insurance. 

been told that I should have 
some money coming back to me on 
the insurance I paid while I was in the 
Marine Corps. I talked with a few 
fellows in the service and a few former 
G.I.’s who served in Korea and they 
told me that anyone 
the Armed 


months or more had some money com 


who enlisted in 
Forces and served six 
ing back from the G. I. Insurance. 
What is the 


question? 


right answer to this 
Billie Scates 
1305 Hillyer Ave 


Detroit 14. Michigan 


@ We suggest that you write to the 
Office of Insurance, Veterans Admin 
Washington 25, D. C. Be 


sure to include your full name, date 


istration, 


of birth, former rank and serial num 


ber, and the branch in which you 


served.—Ed. 


TECHNICAL TESTS 

Dear Sir: 
Recently I read in the 
Lejeune 


Globe, Camp 
newspaper, where testing for 
promotion to corporal and _ sergeant 
held July, due to 
modification of the MOS (Military 
Occupational Specialty) system. Does 
this also mean that men taking a test 
for promotion to corporal and sergeant 
in the future will be required to take 
a Technical Test? 

Pfc Douglas I. Whan 
2nd Air Del. Pit. 
Ser. Command, FMF, LANT, 

Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


wouldn't be until 


@ According to the Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, Technical Tests will continue 
to be administered only to sergeants 
and above. It is not anticipated that 
they will be administered to privates 
first class and corporals.—Ed. 

END 
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RIFLE STORY 


[continued from page 57] 


officers. It was the first clip-loaded rifle 
to be used by the U. S. Services, and 
was probably the last strictly Navy 
small arm in our history; it was the 
official Navy rifle until the adoption of 
the Springfield 03. Its small bore (6- 
mm. or .23 caliber) and its high muz- 


zle velocity made it outstanding for 
its time. 
Spanish - American 


Corps also began 


Following the 
War, the Marine 
using the Krag- Jorgensen, or, as it was 
more commonly known, the “Krag.” 

In 1901, rifles, based on the 
German Mauser, Model of 1893, which 
had so impressed American ordnance 
during the Spanish-American 
built at the Springfield 
Armory for experimental purposes. The 


5000 


experts 
War, were 


original model had a 30-inch barrel and 
Before rifles 
were completed the length of the barrel 
Equipped 
with a rod bayonet and chambered for 
Krag-type, 
these were the 


was full stocked these 


was reduced to 24 inches 


the 220-grain blunt nose 
rimless ammunition, 
first of the famous Springfield ’03s. In 
1905, a knife bayonet was substituted 
for the rod type. 
the rifles were rechambered for the 1906 


The following year 


rimless service cartridge, an American 
German “Spitzer” 150- 
bullet. 

1924 


version of the 
grain flat base pointed nos« 


This 


when it was manufactured with a “boat 


bullet was streamlined in 
tail.”’ 

The new rifle 
whole new series of standards for rate 


immediately set a 


of fire, range, and accuracy. In use by 
our services for almost half a century, 
it was identified for years as the Ma- 
rine Corps weapon. With it Marines 
pages of U. S. history. The '03 
was loaded by pushing a five-cartridge 
the clip strip- 
ammunition as it was 


wrote 


clip into a box magazine, 
ping from the 
forced into the magazine. 
Unfortunately, our entry into the 
First World War caught this country 
with an inadequate supply of ’03s and 
manufacturers were 
For the 
most part they were producing foreign 
design military rifles, with the bulk of 
their production centered on the Brit- 
ish Pattern 14, or as it was commonly 
known, the Lee-Enfield. After a thor- 
ough study, military and civilian offi- 
cials decided that this country would 
adopt the Lee-Enfield, reducing the 
caliber from .303 to .30 to accommo- 
date our own service ammunition. 
Three American plants working on the 
British Lee-Enfield contracts were as- 
signed to making the altered weapon 


worse, no private 
tooled to go into production. 
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for the U.S. Government. It was des- 
ignated the Model 1917, U.S. Rifle, 
Caliber .30, or more simply, the “En- 
field.” 

Production of the Springfield contin- 
ued at both the Rock Island and 
Springfield arsenals. In addition to the 
Springfield and Enfield, some Krags, 
rechambered to take the old .30 caliber 
service cartridge, were issued for home 
guard, plant 
purposes. 

For some years following World War 
I, the Army sought a satisfactory semi- 
The ideal rifle of this 
type was first envisioned as a Spring- 
field °03 redesigned with a _ 10-shot 
magazine and a self-operated bolt ac- 
Several experimental semi-auto- 
matics were made and exhaustively 
tested. Finally, in 1936, the Army 
adopted the U.S. M1, often referred to 
as the “Garand.” 


guard, and for training 


automatic rifle. 


tion. 


eral improvements in functioning and 
accuracy were made during the imme- 
diate years which followed. In the face 
of controversy hinging on the well- 
known and time-tested accuracy of the 
Springfield, both the Army and _ the 
Marine Corps adopted the improved 
M1. 

Since the Corps did not receive a full 
issue of Mls until late in 1942, Marines 
on Guadalcanal made history with the 
old ’03. They used the M1 with good 
effect, however, throughout the rest of 
the Pacific War, as did the Army on 
all fronts, in the Pacific, Africa, and 
Europe. 

In addition to the M1, the Corps 
limited number of Johnson 
semi-automatic rifles. A short recoil, 
11-shot, air-cooled, clip-loaded weapon 
weighing nine and a half pounds, it 
was invented by Melvin Johnson, then 
a captain in the Marine Corps Reserve. 


used a 








Lee-Enfield, WW | Model 


Springfield '03 








This weapon was designed by John 
C. Garand, an employee of the Spring- 
field Armory who had been working 
on the idea for a number of years. In 
firing the Ml, it is not necessary to 
work the bolt to reload, the 
merely pulling the trigger for each suc- 
ceeding shot. When the piece is fired, 
the gases generated by the explosion 
rush from the barrel. Some of these, 
however, are directed through an open- 
ing near the muzzle into a tube located 
under the barrel. In this tube the gases 
force back a piston which opens the 
bolt and extracts and ejects the spent 
cartridge case. The bolt now closes 
and locks as a fresh cartridge is shoved 
into the chamber. The gases now es- 
cape from the tube and the piston re- 
turns to its first position. 

Production of the Garand began in 
1936 at the Springfield Armory. As a 
result of experiences in the field, sev- 


operator 


In discussing weapons of the Second 
World War, we must make mention of 
the M1 carbine. This small, light, .30 
caliber semi-automatic was developed 
to fill the need for a weapon less cum- 
of greater 
range and accuracy than an automatic 
pistol. The standard side arm then 
being used was satisfactory enough at 
point-blank range, but at an appreci- 
able distance it was rather useless ex- 
cept in the hands of an expert. For 
many years efforts had been made to 
develop a satisfactory replacement, but 
it was not until shortly after the ad- 
vent of World War II that one was 
perfected. This was the Winchester M1 
Carbine. It weighed slightly more than 
five pounds and, like the Garand, was 
gas operated. A weapon of great ac- 
curacy, it was used extensively as an 
auxiliary arm. 

Some general (continued on page 76) 
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All books reviewed on this page can be ordered from LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


ABOARD THE FLYING SWAN. 
By Stanley Wolpert. Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, New York. Price $3.75 


Aboard The Flying Swan, is a first 
novel by a young New Yorker, Stanley 
Wolpert, who gleaned much of his sea 
experience sailing to Africa, India, 
South America and Europe as a Third 
Engineer. 

His crisp novel of life aboard a mer- 
chant vessel in the Caribbean moves 
rapidly and is written with a tang of 
authority. The plot is set in motion 
when two of the crew secretly sell some 
of their ship’s vital generator parts on 
liberty in South America. Homeward 
bound, the vessel’s generator is dam- 
aged and the theft is uncovered. The 
guilty men attempt to frame old crew- 
man Nick Karenkov, a lovable, pow- 
erful character. However, when the 
mystery is ended, Nick emerges as a 
figure of notable proportions. 

Paul Sarokin 


ARMED FORCES SPORTS AL- 
MANAC. By C. O. Kates. The Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Price $3.00 


It’s due time an industrious stati- 
stician undertook to compile the myr- 
iad accomplishments of service ath- 
letes. The initial paper-backed vol- 
ume edited by Colonel C. O. Kates rep- 
resents an amazing amount of hard, 
dry and, we imagine, sometimes bor- 
ing, labor. It took a staff of research 
specialists almost two years to catalog 
the facts and figures which fill the 557 


pages, but the first edition of the 
Armed Forces Sports Almanac, as. the 
author notes in his forward, is the most 
extensive collection of service sports 
records ever published. 

Most of the data is recent—1953— 
although there are some team records 
and rosters as early as 1947. More 
than 600 persons contributed to th 
final product and while it is a com- 
mendable result, there are some items 
which do not appear. One omission, 
for example, appears in the chapter, 
Rifle Matches. Match shooting is a 
choice topic with most Marines and a 
subject in which they take an active 
and prolific part. None of the Corps’ 
late day trigger squeezings are listed, 
but undoubtedly, as the almanac is 
revised annually, these and other miss- 
ing threads will be added. 

The book should be a boon to the 
sports editors of service newspapers 
who helped the Kates staff with the 
job. With a copy at arm’s reach, they’ll 
be able to fight back at those sports 
bugs who are forever spieling scores, 
places and dates. 


"Robert A. Suhosky 


AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION 
MANUAL. By C. H. Gibbs-Smith. 
John de Graff, Inc. Price $2.50 


One of the tools to help vital sky 
watchers become more proficient in 
their trade is C. H. Gibbs-Smith’s Air- 
craft Recognition Manual. New planes, 
until recently classified as top secret; 
Soviet warplanes, and the latest U. S 
aircraft are included among the 280 


illustrations. Two-view silhouettes are 
also provided for easier recognition. 
Civil Defense spotters will find many 
practical hints on how to speed up the 
“eye-mind” process by which instan- 
taneous recognition of aircraft may be 
achieved. With a bit of practice, says 
Smith, fantastic speed may be attained 
When _ he 
complished in his craft he will be able 


by a_ spotter. becomes ac 
to recognize an approaching jet before 
it can get into effective bombing range. 

“The recognition man is of little us¢ 
to any serious organization unless he 
aircraft in a second or 
“With modern 
methods of training it is possible to 


can recognize 
quicker, writes Smith. 
achieve speeds of over one-hundredth 
of a second.” 

Gibbs-Smith, who has 
Basic Aircraft Recognition, 
Aircraft, The Aircraft 
Manual, and a History of Flying, uses 


authored 
German 
Recognition 


seven basic divisions of aircraft in his 
book: Large—fast; Large— 
der 300 mph); Medium—fast; Medium 
—slower; Small—fast; Small—slower, 
and Helicopters. 

The new book completes de Graff's 
recognition series, which includes War 
ships, Merchant Ships, Yachts, Liners, 
and Aircraft. 


-slower (un- 


Paul Sarokin 
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RIFLE STORY 


[continued from page 74] 


notes on the carbine are in order at this 
time. A short barrel rifle, it was first 
developed for dragoons, cavalry, and 
other mounted units. The shorter bar- 
rel, of course, permitted greater ma- 
neuverability, a characteristic impor- 
tant to the mounted soldier. Although 
Army records show that a limited num- 
ber of carbines had been used prior to 
1833, it appears that the Hall carbine 
of that year was the first actually used 
to any great extent. Issued to the First 
Dragoons, it was, as far is known, the 
first arm with a percussion lock to be 
accepted by the Army. 

During succeeding years, as cavalry 
the development 
forward 


came into prominence, 
of the 
with experimentation on a great num- 
ber of makes and models. These in- 
cluded such names as Henry, Spencer, 
Smith, and Perry. Several 
years before the Civil War the Model 
1855 rifled carbine was adopted for the 


carbine was carried 


Palmer, 



































several new cavalry outfits activated at 
the time. During the Civil War the 
Spencers and Henrys were used in 
greatest quantities. Around 1882 an 
unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
Army to do away with the carbine, but 
no acceptable substitute could _ be 
found. Several years later when the 
Springfield ‘03 was adopted the carbine 
was discarded, for the short length of 
the 03 (overall length did not exceed 
43 inches) maneuverable 
enough for mounted use. Hence it was 
not until World War II that the car- 
bine was again used. 

It now appears that the foothold of 
the Garand and the M1 carbine 
be as precarious as the position of the 
famous old Springfield before its de- 
mise, for the Army is presently testing 
two new rifles with a view to substitu- 
This testing is the result of a de- 
North Atlantic 
arm future 


made it 


may 


tion. 
cision reached by the 
Treaty Organization to 
Allied armies with a common basic in- 
fantry weapon. 

Under consideration are the Ameri- 
can T-44 and the Belgian FN. Both 
are fully automatic, hold 20 rounds, 
are light in weight, and are 411% inches 


long. In comparison, the Garand is 


431% inches long, is semi-automatic, 
and holds but eight rounds. 

By holding the trigger back, a rifle- 
man can fire either the T-44 or the 
FN continuously at a theoretical rate 
of 700 rounds a minute. Both new 
rifles are reportedly more accurate and 
deadly than the Garand. 

The T-44 was developed by Ameri- 
can ordnance personnel, while the FN 
is the product of Belgium’s national 
arms factory, Fabrique Nationale. A 
most important consideration involved 
is that either of these new rifles is cap- 
able of replacing not only the Garand, 
but also the M1 carbine, the old re- 
liable BAR and sub-machine guns. 

Both new weapons fire the new 
American T-65 ammunition, which has 
been turned out in considerable quan- 
tity here in the United States since 
1951. The T-65 cartridge, (.30 caliber) 
is half an inch shorter and 10 per cent 
lighter than the service cartridge used 
in the Garand and the M1 carbine. 
Although it has the powder 
charge and the same size bullet, it has 
a shorter cartridge case. This is made 
possible by a change in the slope of 
the case where it fits the projectile and 
eliminating the (continued on page 78) 
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BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 


pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















MARINE CORPS REDUCTIONS .. . Personnel reductions in the Marine Corps, 
in line with the strength figures recently announced 
by the Secretary of Defense, will be accomplished over 
an 18-month period by a curtailment of the recruiting 
and officer procurement programs. 

According to General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, no significant changes in 
the early release policies for enlisted Marines will be 
necessary, nor will there be any early release of 
reserve officers. 

General Shepherd emphasized that the Marine Corps 
will meet its commitments to officer candidates now in 
college or in training. 

With both the recruiting and the officer procurement 
programs curtailed, it is expected that normal attrition 
will gradually accomplish the cutback. The reduction in 
manpower will have no effect on the reenlistment program, 
which will continue to be stressed. 






































ATHLETIC COMPETITION . . . According to Marine Corps General Order Number 
168, no enlisted Marine may compete as a member of any post or Fleet 
Marine Force athletic team for more than two consecutive seasons 
at the same post. In addition, Marines who are on their first en- 
listment in the Marine Corps, will not participate more than one 
year at a recruit depot. 

The participation of officer personnel as members or coaches of 
post or Fleet Marine Force athletic teams normally will be limited 
to a maximum of two consecutive seasons, except in the case of newly= 
commissioned Reserve officers who will be limited to one season. 

The General Order also stated that any player who participates 
as a member of a team during any portion of a season will be re- 
garded as having competed a full season. 























THIRD DIVVIE ORGANIZES .. . The New York Metropolitan Chapter of the Third 
Marine Division Association was organized recently at the "21" Club, 
21 West 52nd Street, New York City. 

According to Alvin J. Josephy, Jr., who was elected president, 
"Some 5000 veterans who served with the Third Division live in the 
New York area. The purpose of our organization is to perpetuate 
the friendships we made during World War II and the Korean war, 
and specifically, to plan local activities in preparation for the 
Third Marine Division's National Convention scheduled to be held 
in Washington, D. C. next June." 

Inquiries about the New York Chapter may be made to: Third Marine 
Division Association, USMC, 346 Broadway, New York City, New York. 

















NEW MCI APPLICATION FORM .. . The Marine Corps Institute has announced the 
adoption of a new course application form as set forth in Marine 
Corps Memorandum No. 63-54 "Correspondence Training Program." Corps-= 
wide distribution of the new form has been made by MCI. 

The new application form was designed to provide for a better 
Screening of applicants on the unit level. The following changes 
were added to the revised form: cost of the course; expiration date 
of the applicant's current enlistment; a reference to the MCI Course 
Introductions Manual to determine whether the applicant meets the 
prerequisites for the course; and the signature of the applicant's 
Unit Commanding Officer or any deSignated officer. 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


The Director, Marine Corps Institute, announced that the new 
form would be followed with increased efforts to permit only 
properly motivated and fully qualified applicants to enroll. He 
stated that this "tough policy" was considered essential in order 
to raise the number of course completions and to weed out "tem- 
porarily-motivated" applicants who do not have the necessary 
prerequisites. 


SGT MAJ & 1ST SGT STRIPES APPROVED .. . The Commandant of the Marine Corps has 
approved a study concerning a distinguishing device for Sergeant 
Majors’ and First Sergeants' stripes. 

Under the current program to promote prestige in the enlisted 
ranks, certain qualified and individually appointed Master and 
Technical Sergeants will be designated as Sergeants Major and First 
sergeants. To better identify these ranks, the Sergeant Major will 
wear a five pointed star on his chevron while the First Sergeant 
will have a diamond insignia. 

According to the headquarters announcement, only those persons 
designated by the Commandant will be permitted to wear the new 
Stripes, and any "salt" who has old first sergeant or sergeant major 
Stripes with the diamond will be required to wear regular stripes. 























LAPEL PIN .. .A lapel pin for retired personnel has been approved by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. The background for the new pin will be in 
the form of a shield with the newly approved Marine Corps emblem 
embossed upon it. The pin will have a rose gold finish and the 
material will be 10 Karat Gold 





EASTERN DIVISION MATCHES .. . The Eastern Division Rifle and Pistol Matches 
and competition for the Elliott and Wirgman Trophies will be held at 
Camp Lejeune May 16-21, 1955. Members of the winning Elliott and 
Wirgman Trophy teams will report to Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island for the All Marine Corps Matches to be held 
June 6-11, 1955. 











RIFLE STORY 
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air space present in the regular .30 cali- 
ber ammunition. Both old and new 
cartridges have the same velocity. 
Today there is considerable discus- 
sion of new and wonderful weapons; 
methods of warfare and weapons have 
changed drastically in the last 400 
years. Nevertheless, the great interest 
being taken in the new rifles by top- 
flight military planners in all NATO 
countries indicates that the rifle is still 
a very important weapon, and will con- 
tinue to be the principal infantry weap- 
on in this day of atomic warfare. END 
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Available for immediate delivery—’51, ’52 and °53 bound volumes. 
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1. THE OLD BREED by George Mc- 
Millan. Brilliantly written and illustrated, 
this is three books in one. The history of 
the First Marine Division; the personal 
drama of men at war; and the explanation 
of the things that have made the Marine 
Corps great. Regularly $6.50 

Discount Price $5.55 


2. FOLLOW ME by Richard W. John- 
ston. A history of the Second Marine 
Division—told in the terms of the men 
who made it—in the Pacific area of the 
Second World War. Illustrated with more 
than 250 photos and maps, it covers the 
invasions of Tulagi, Guadalcanal, Gavutu, 
Tarawa, Tinian, and Okinawa. 
Regularly $6.00 
Discount Price $5.10 


3. THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION. A 
story of the Fourth Marine Division in 
words and pictures and of its battles at 
Roi-Namur, Saipan, Tinian, and Iwo 
Jima. In action a little over 60 days, the 
division saw more combat than most 
divisions. 
Regularly $5.00 
Discount Price $4.25 


4. THE SPEARHEAD by Howard M. 
Conner. The Fifth Marine Division par- 
ticipated in only one campaign but that 
one — Iwo Jima — etched the Division’s 
name in the annals of military history. 
Fully illustrated, the book also contains 
a complete list of the division’s decora- 
tions and casualties. Regularly $6.50 

Discount Price $5.55 


5. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. Regularly $3.50 

Discount Price $3.00 


6. A HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE 

CORPS by Lt. Col. Clyde H. Metcalf, 

USMC. A readable, comprehensive and 

detailed account of the accomplishments 
of the Marine Corps. 

Regularly $5.50 

Discount Price $4.70 


7. BATTLE CRY by Leon Uris. A former 

Marine tells a rugged and raw story about 

a squad of hard-fighting, hard-loving Ma- 

rines. From the ’Canal to Iwo, they 
fought as they lived—hard and _ fast. 

Regularly $3.95 

Discount Price $3.40 


8. THE NEW BREED by Andrew Geer. A 
fast-moving account of the U. S. Marines 
in Korea. Written by a Marine who was 
an active field officer during the fateful 
Winter, Spring and Summer of 1950-51. 
A real-life drama with a cast of riflemen, 
machine gunners, bazooka and BARmen. 
Regularly $3.50 

Discount Price $3.00 





GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. This is 
the new fourth revised edition of the 
popular Marine reference manual. Val- 
uable to noncoms and “boots” alike. 

$1.50 











The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 


discount prices. 


9. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A com 
plete, practical, easy-to-understand study 
on close combat. Sections on knife fight 
ing, the stick, bayonet, etc. Written by a 
former Marine who has tested his theories 
in actual combat. Regularly $3.00 

Discount Price $2.55 


10. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these photos are 
published for the first time in this book 
Regularly $4.95 

Discount Price $4.25 
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MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 13 
Marine Corps amphibious operations dur 
ing WWII. The illustrated books have 
been prepared by the Historical Branch, 
HQMC, and are part of a series which, 
when completed, will be integrated into 
a comprehensive history of the Marines 


in WWII. 


monographs cover various 
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- Guadalcanal $4.30 
. Guam $3.85 
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. Saipan $3.40 
. Tarawa $1.60 
. Peleliu $2.50 
. Tinian $2.50 
. Wake $1.35 
. Marine Aviation in 

the Philippines $2.50 
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Iwo Jima 


Barren, blackfaced, seagirt Isle. 
Nature’s blemish; God’s defile. 

Remote, removed from human eye; 
Unfitting place for men to die. 

Yet death itself—a bitter kind— 

Here bolts into the Grand Design. 

For sometimes strange is death to death, 
As blooming life to failing breath. 


Age’d craggy, wart-faced, cast; 

Sparsely clumped with Kunai grass. 
Encircled by bleak artistry; 

Whose pigments paint a cold, gray, sea. 
Dominion of one lonely bird; 
Choosing self in lieu of herd. 

Where sulphur fumes pollute the air; 
To Dante’s hell it does compare. 


Far, far, removed from Egypt’s Nile; 

Iwo Jima, seagirt Isle. 

There, where light shaped human soul; 
Your minion’d force impedes that goal; 
How like the comely Grecian girl; 

Whose unboxed furies plagued the world! 
Though clinging hope with her remained; 
For even this seem you unordained. 


“What then,” we ask, “impelled the host; 
To storm this dark, forbidding post?” 
For this they did through gallant stands; 
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The price still lies in lava sands. 

They came in wave on wave of green; 
Indomitable, tough, and staunch, Marine. 
While Clio gazed with wizened eye; 

As mind recalled Thermopolye. 


“Had God,” we asked, “in boundless jest; 
Doomed eighty thousand of his best? 
Were sixty thousand sent to see; 

To satisiy deific glee? 

To shoot and shell and cannonade; 
Where men of youth were quickly made? 
Or was this wrathful God instead; 
Atonement willed in blood that bled?” 


Fair Helen’s face once launched a fleet. 
One thousand ships, a mighty feat. 
There the prize was beauty rare; 

And Attic sons were debonaire. 

But Iwo Jima! Ebon Isle! 

Thou dost lure by craft and guile. 

Not one thousand Grecian sails; 

But twice that count—To what avail? 


Is Beauty, then, a thing less prized? 

The Ugly courted, though despised? 

No! this is not the ordered plan! 
God-made sent to honor man. 

These deaths, this site, the awesome waste; 
Must make sense beyond distaste. 

Does not the ancient story tell; 


That Phoenix bird did rise from hell. 


For short live’d voice we listen long, 
To catch the sad funeral song. 

We sought them once, we seek again; 
To light the path for mortal men. 
The quick departed “fighting fool”; 
Now wisdom’s ward—Platonic school. 
To vanguard heroes, kept in stone; 
Assembled in Valhalla home. 


At length the once stilled voices rise; 
Not from earth but lordly skies. 

Full throat chorus, proven men, 
Boldly sing our requiem. 

“The grand eclat of Pacific sea; 
Forged the new at Hiroshi. 

With our death, the new was born; 
As from the night the early morn.” 


“For the new we fought and died 

Not for peace and strutting pride. 

Peace is but a meager goal, 

The need of man is to unfold. 

No Pax Romana nor status quo; 

But fecund soil for souls to grow. 

Set to die again are we; 

For Truth, The Just, The Right, The 
Free!” 


And so the rolling chorus swelled; 
Majestic strains unexcelled. 

Light and life were herein one; 
Pilgrims earthly battles won. 

Far and wide to every land; 

Soul of man now sings to man, 
From Egypt’s lowly Fellahin; 

To yellow men of Indo-Chine. 


With new-born sight we gaze again; 
On Iwo Jima; grave of men. 

She has spoken, told her plan. 
Renewed our faith in God and Man. 
We stand now in silent prayer; 
Reassured that God is there. 

We give to mole-face Iwo Isle; 

A knowing nod and tear washed smile. 


Walter Errante 














Actress Diana Lynn: This is the 
best filter of all — LaM’s Miracle 
Tip. The smoke is mild, yet full of 
flavor. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stu Erwin. stars of TV's Mrs. Laddie Sanford, Social- 
great “Stu Erwin Show™: As we say on ite: | smoke LaMs...so do 
TV, this certainly is the Miracle Tip. 


most of my friends. Won- 
LaM’s filter beats ‘em all. 
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